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What will be the Official Vote 


or TH STATE OF OHIO 


AT THE FALL ELECTION TO BE HELD 


NOVEMBER 5, 1901 


To stimulate an interest in that constitutional right, the right of suffrage, or elective franchise, THE WEEKLY ENQUIRER will offer prizes 


$50,000 


to the amount of 


To those who come nearest guessing the official number of votes that will be cast at the next Fall Election, November 5, 1901. 
The official figures issued by the Secretary of State of the total vote of Ohio for the past ten years, at the Fall Elections, are as follows: 
Be oes sxkchese 795,631 LS Y Se eee 776,819 BIRR 55525 055n83 793,169 
Bs <kxcbenend 861,625 BID aces sacs x 846,996 LC) | ae eae 920,87 2 
Be. cuss seseeee 835,604 1) ep 1,020,107 BOOO so cesesssasc 1,049,121 
1) ae ear 864,022 
An average vote of 876,397. With these figures as a guide we want you to solve the problem: 





Of the State of Ohio at the Fall Elec- 


WHAT WILL BE THE TOTAL VOTE iin to te heli November 5, 190%? 


The Cincinnati Weekly Enquirer 


With a view to encourage the people to gain a better understanding of the greatness of Ohio as represented by its voting population, offers 
inducements to such as will participate in a problem of mathematics. It has placed in the safe of The Cincinnati Enquirer Company cash 
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amounting to $50,000. It will, for the nearest correct guess received of the total vote of the State of Ohio at the Fail Election, to be held on $ 
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November 5, 1903, as certified to by the Secretary of State, give as follows: 
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To the nearest correct guess = = = = 
° To the second nearest correct guess - = = = 3,000 
To the third nearest correct guess = = = = 14,500 
To the fourth nearest correct guess - = = =- 4,000 
To the fifth nearest correct guess = = = = 500 a 
To the sixth nearest correct guess - - - - 400 ee 
To the seventh nearest correct guess 
To the next 20, each $100, amounting to = = = 2,000 
To the next 100, each $50, amounting to = = = 5,000 
To the next 200, each $25, amounting to = = 5,000 
To the next 1000, $10 each, amounting to - = - 40,000 
To the next 3,060, $5 each, amounting to = = 15,300 


Total number of prizes, 4,387, amounting to - - = $50,000 


This contest will close on the 3d day of November, 1905. The awards will be made soon after, upon the certificate of the Secretary of 
State of Ohio as to the total vote of the State of Ohio at the Election to be held November 5, 1901. 
In case of a tie the prizes are to be equally divided. 


EXTRAORDINARY PRIZE 


If any one of the subscribers of The Weekly Enquirer guesses the EXACT total of the vote The Enquirer will give to the PERSON 
making such correct guess the extraordinary prize of $6,000. This would give such subscriber not only the extraordinary prize of $6,000, but 
the first prize for the nearest guess also, or $12,000 in all. If more than one correct guess is received, the prize will be equally divided among 


those making the correct guess. 
Every guess on the above proposition must be accompanied by a year’s subscription-to The Cincinnati Weekly Enquirer. You can guess 


as often as you care to enclose subscription price to The Weekly Enquirer. 


S 


Subscription price for The Cincinnati Weekly Enquirer 
(including guess) is only $1.00 a year 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE ENQUIRER COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Observer 


HE young King of Spain, it is reported, is go- 
ing off on a junket through the capitals of 
Europe, and in the course of time will visit 

his brother monarchs in other lands. This isn’t a 
bad idea. ‘Travel has an educational influence which 
should be good for kings as well as for subjects. I 
fancy that one of the reasons why most of us are fit to 
be kings in this country is that a great many of us do 
a vast amount of travelling in our allotted span of 
life. The things we see, and the inevitable contrasts 
that force themselves upon our notice, wake us up to 
the opportunities for self-improvement that lie about us 
merely waiting to be seized. Our minds are broadened, 
and in place of a restricting provincialism we branch 
out into a cosmopolitanism which makes for progress. 
I do not know just when the young King proposes 
to start upon his journey, but if his copy of this issue 
of the WEEKLY reaches him before he has bought his 
tickets, I trust he will take kindly the suggestion I 
have to make that instead of visiting only the Conti- 
nental nations, he devote a greater part of his time 
to a tour of the United States. It is true we have 
expelled him as a monarch from possessions adjacent 
to our shores, and have smashed his fleets wherever 
we could get a crack at them, but we should welcome 
the young man none the less, because I am inclined 
to think that even during the asperities of the war 
we all of us had a feeling of warm sympathy for 
the young man and his mother as individuals. It 
was the advisers and the parasites and the corrupt 
politicians by which Spanish royalty was hedged 
about that we detested, not the persons of the two 
really unprotected individuals whom adverse fate had 
ordained to become the outward and visible signs of 
Spanish impotence. 


HERE was never a more propitious moment for 
the suggested visit of this promising young 
potentate. The coming autumn promises rich 

things for those who come to our shores. In the first 
place, there is the Pan-American show, which it will 
do the King good to see. He will observe there evi- 
dences of the intrinsic greatness in the lines of art, 
science, letters, manufacture, and commerce of a num- 
ber of peoples who have striven under circumstances 
which under unenlightened rule are non-existent. He 
will see that there are opportunities under a consti- 
tutional government for the building up of a great 
nation. If he can be induced so to rule that his sub- 
jects have a chance to learn things, and to think 
thoughts, and to apply their energies toward the 
achievement of great and worthy things, a new power 
will grow up on the peninsula which European na- 
tions of the future will have to reckon with. Then, 
too, the young King might arrive here, if he starts 
soon enough, in time to see a great yacht-race, con- 
ducted on both sides by men who represent the high- 
est ideals of sportsmanship, than which nothing that 
I know of could prove more stimulating to his ado- 
lescent mind, provided, of course, that its capacity 
for adolescence has not been destroyed by the environ- 
ment of his childhood; and, best of all, the young 
Alfonso would be “in our midst” during the foot- 
ball season. I am sure that if he has any of the right 
stuff in him he would be thrilled by the sight of the 
eleven long-haired champions of Yale, Princeton, Har- 
vard, and Columbia in their strenuous strivings after 
the coveted championship. He might even be induced 
to suspend bull- fighting in Spain, and substitute 
American football for it, to the very great physical 
and moral advantage of his fellow-youth. 

Yes, indeed, your Majesty, a visit to the land of 
the free and the home of the brave will do you a lot 
of good; and, by-the-way, when you come, turn the 
cold shoulder upon your announced courier, the im- 
possible Weyler, and bring Admiral Cervera with you 
in his stead. We are apt to judge a man by the com- 
pany he keeps in this country. Under a proper cice- 
ronage the arms of the American people will open wide 
to you. 


T is stated that Mr. William K. Vanderbilt is un- 
happy because he was born rich, and has. there- 


fore had no opportunity to lay the foundations: 


of a great fortune. “ Inherited wealth is certain death 


to ambition, as cocaine is to morality,” Mr. Vander- 
bilt is reported to have said. Well, the gentleman 
should certainly be regarded as an authority on this 
subject. I cannot gainsay him in the alleged asser- 
tion, because I have never stood exactly in the same 
shoes of fortune which many have envied him. But 
surely the announcement will come to thousands as 
a revelation both novel and interesting. Speaking 
theoretically, I should say that Mr. Vanderbilt, if 
correctly reported, is wrong, since the laying of the 
foundation of a fortune of any size is not, after all, 
the greatest mission in life. To earn the original 
dollar is fraught with a pleasure which no subsequent 
dollar brings, of course, but, after all, there are 
other things to be done beyond the mere piling up of 
gold pieces that, to my mind, are more satisfying. To 
earn the gratitude of a human soul is a great thing; 
to enable others to lay the foundations of a strong 
character is a splendid thing; to build up sound bodies 
for the occupancy of sane minds is a transcendently 
useful thing, and inherited wealth properly applied, 
administered somewhat as a trust, makes possible the 
achievement of all these things. 


LIKE Mr. Vanderbilt well enough to whisper in 

his ear that it is not yet too late for him, if 

he really is dissatisfied with his position, to be 
born again, and this time in poverty. He is at the 
prime of life, in which he would have the advantage 
over all other new-born infants, and with his char- 
acteristic energy and intelligence could get right to 
work again without having to suffer the delays of the 
swaddling-clothes period. If Mr. Vanderbilt will trans- 
fer his inherited wealth to me I will promise to devote 
sixty-nine of his reputed seventy millions to the op- 
portunities which appear to have escaped his atten- 
tion, in the field of the elevation of my fellow-men. 
What I shall do with the other million I shall not 
state, but—confidentially—I should like to retire in 
my old age to a tolerably hermitlike life in the com- 
fortable seclusion of a marble cottage somewhere near 
Central Park. Furthermore, I will see to it that the 
ex-millionaire receives a proper start as an office-boy, 
or something equally useful, on a salary of three 
dollars a week. This offer has no string attached to 
it, and there is no time limit for its acceptance. 


Hii New York Mayoralty contest now approach- 
ing is beginning to be interesting. Big Booms 
and little Boomlets are beginning to peep, and 

candidates possible and impossible flit across the 


political horizon like shooting-stars by night. Dr. 
Low is lying low, and Mr. Coler is flying high. Mr. 


Platt of Tioga wants to know what Mr. Croker of 
Wantage has to say about who should rule New York 
city, and I have no doubt that Mr. Croker of Wantage 
would like to be informed what business it is of an 
up-country statesman who shall tackle New York’s 
inunicipal problems. For my own part, I don’t care 
much who is elected Mayor of New York, so long as 
he is an honest man and a gentleman. In the latter 
respect we are bound to be better off after the next 
inauguration, since under the Van Wyck régime the 
City Hall has not been exactly the centre of a Ches- 
terfieldian circle. A consummation to which we may 
be tending, if recent straws show the direction of the 
political wind, pitting President Low on the one side 
against Comptroller Coler on the other is not alto- 
gether unwelcome. [I should be sorry to see Mr. Coler 
cast his lot with Tammany, but if he does, and Tam- 
many nominates him to run against the fusion ticket 
headed by Dr. Low, New-Yorkers may breathe more 
freely than at any time since the exit of the late 
Mayor Strong. We shall at least have a creditable 
individual at the head of affairs in that event. 


AM not fond of making mistakes, but when I do 
make them it is assuredly a compensation to dis- 
cover how many persons there are in the world 

who find me out and who are kind enough to tell 
me wherein I have erred. Recently I had occasion to 
make a quotation from Lecky, and by an inadvert- 
ence I attributed his words to Buckle. From all 
quarters of the country I have received letters, most- 
ly of a kindly nature, calling my attention to the 
error, and I cheerfully acknowledge not only the mis- 
take, but my obligation to my correspondents for the 
trouble they have taken to set me right. The inci- 
dent, regrettable as it was in one aspect, has been 


gratifyingly instructive in three. First, the corre- 
spondence indicates the wide diffusion of the words 
of wisdom and good cheer which are written in these 
columns. Second, the detection of my lapse in the 
matter of a quotation of a small paragraph from a 
stupendous bulk of philosophizing is evidence of an 
unusually intelligent and cultivated circle of readers; 
and, finally, I appear to err only when | depend upon 
others to express my thoughts. Hereafter I shall ob- 
serve my own observations and not tumble into the 
pitfall of error by making quotations from others. 


OOR Edward VII! I am truly sorry for him. 
Somebody of critical mind has bobbed up to 
say that in choosing to be called Edward VII. 
he has insulted the Scottish people, because he is the 
first Edward to rule over them. Now what is a chap 
going to do under such awful circumstances as that? 
Our best minds should be put upon the problem. 
Shall this King be called Edward VII. of England and 
1. of Scotland? Or should he be added unto himself 
and go down into history as Edward the Eighth? Or 
would it be well to split the difference—which is six 
-—and call him Edward Third the Second? Or would 
it be better to dub him Edward the Average, so as 
to cover all possibilities of insult to the Australians, 
the Cape-Colonists, the Canadians, the New-Zealand- 
ers, and the others? 

Here is a vexatious problem for the world to solve. 
My own suggestion would be that the King change 
his name altogether, and let himself be known here- 
after as Isaac, or Hezekiah, or something akin to 
these. Hezekiah the First would certainly prove a 
high-sounding title, and could give offence to none, 
not even to his Majesty’s subjects in Borneo. 


Y the time this issue of the WEEKLY appears, 
if Mr. Lawson adheres to his announced deci- 
sion, the Independence will have been consigned 

to the junk-heap, to be broken up and sold off to deal- 
ers in scraps. I suggest to the New York Yacht Club 
that here is a good chance to do a nice thing. Some 
of its members with spare funds might buy up the 
scraps, have them put together again, and launch the 
regenerated craft under the name of the Phenix. She 
could then be kept at the Yacht Club anchorage, and, 
suitably endowed, might be run as a school-ship where 
budding Americans, lacking other opportunities, may 
be instructed in the true principles of sportsmanship. 
It might be difficult to formulate a course of lectures 
demonstrating precisely what sportsmanship is, but 
with the Lawson correspondence at hand it would be 
comparatively easy for a glib lecturer to point out 
what it is not, and by a policy of exclusion fairly in- 
dicate the niceties of the real thing. 


NE of the latest social fads at Newport, it is 
said, is to have one’s fortune told by a “ Foot- 
reader.” Palmistry has gone out for the time 

being, and Solistry, as I presume it is called, has come 
in. The exact processes of foot examination through 
which the ladies and gentlemen who constitute our 
most notorious society go in having their characters 
read and their fortunes told are unknown to me, but if 
the patrons of the new science keep their shoes on while 
their feet are being inspected there is nothing very 
mysterious about it. I am in no sense an expert in 
Palmistry, but in Solistry, guided by the shoes of my 
devotees, I think I could make my way tolerably well. 
For instance, if a man were to come to me with a 
pair of russet shoes upon his feet, the soles of which 
were worn through, I should have little hesitation in 
saying: “‘ You have suffered in fortune recently. You 
are given to much walking, and avoid a too persistent 
use of the automobile. You rarely, if ever, indulge in 
the extravagance of a hansom - cab—but a change is 
coming. You will soon be established upon a firmer 
footing, and your soul, which has been sorely tried 
of late, will emerge before long stronger, truer, and 
better for your ordeal.” Then if a lady wearing a 
bronzed boot with white buttons and red heels were 
to enter, it would not take me an instant to perceive 
what I should say to her. “Madam, you are of a 
restless disposition, and are not fond of Wagner opera. 
You prefer Weber & Fields to Shakspere, although the 
drama appeals to you powerfully. Your sense of 
artistry is small, but your appreciation of the plea- 
sant things of life is large. Care rests lightly upon 
your days; it is possible that before long you will 
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come into a large sum of money, but you will not keep 
it. You are Gallic in temperament, and your matri- 
monial career, judged by the peculiar marking of your 
heels, will be varied, not to say variegated. You are 
fond of breakfasting at mid-day and dining early 
in the morning. Serious passion has not yet entered 
into your life, but at the age of sixty there will come 
to you a revolution of feeling, and your later years 
will be given over almost wholly to meditation upon 
the vanity of all things. Two dollars, please.” 

There is no denying that whatever may be the ex- 
actitude of the sciences of Palmistry and Solistry, 
shoes are one of the best indications of character and 
fortune going, except in such rare cases as that of 
Uncle Russell Sage. One might guess Mr. Sage’s char- 
acter by his shoes, but even a Tammany tax-assessor 
might be misled as to the gentleman’s fortune, esti- 
mated upon the basis of Mr. Sage’s understanding. 

I quite approve of Solistry, and if the shoes go 
with it, I am glad Newport has taken it up. 


large number of “Stars” of small magnitude 
to be foisted upon the theatre-going public dur- 
ing the coming season, a correspondent sends me the 
following: 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star— 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up upon the stage so high, 
Like a Rhinestone in the sky. 
Where is Kean and where is Booth 
In these days of callow youth? 
Gone, alas! to other skies 
In the Universal flies. 
Gone upon the larger stage; 
Gone to please a larger age. 
Gone to where real stars are seen, 
Not those run by gasolene. 


A tog of my allusion some weeks ago to the 


This rhyme is meritorious, but it seems to me a 
trifle severe. We have a large number of very good 
actors upon our stage, and, properly placed, they do 


sincere and excellent work. The fault lies not so* 
much with them as with the public. The public is* 


not very discriminating. TI have seen Mr. Faversham, 
a capable and conscientious young leading man, stand 
for three minutes unable to go on with his lines, be- 
cause several hundred very charming young women in 
the audience stopped eating candy for the time being to 
clap their hands with glee over his arrival upon the 
scene, The welcome was a positive ovation, and I am 
glad. to say that it did not affect Mr. Faversham’s act- 
ing a particle, but one of its unhappy results has been 
to make Mr. Faversham a star, which he was never 
designed to be. He is like a certain five-cent cigar, 
widely advertised, “generously good,” but as com- 
pared to a truly great actor he comes no nearer the 
mark of genius than does the aforesaid cigar compared 
io the supreme output of the Havana factories. Mr. 
Faversham’s is only one of many similar cases, where- 
fore | recommend my poetically inclined correspond- 
ents to inveigh not so much against the poor mum- 
mers, who are doing their best, as against that well- 
meaning but perverted public taste which has forced 
them into perilous heights, to which they are by na- 
ture and experience unaccustomed. 


HAT sporting blood and the artistic temperament 
rarely go together is demonstrated again by 
the letter of George Gray Barnard, the sculptor, 

to the Art Committee which recently rejected his de- 
sign for the new Washington statue to be erected in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Barnard says in his letter: 


Twenty years ago I left for Paris, labored, starved, 
and suffered; there won renown that I might be of 
use to the art history of our country. What a useless 
twenty years! Had I never left, but carried out some 
plaster monster of six months’ life for an exposition 
perhaps I shonld have had the order. 


I am sorry that Mr. Barnard “ labored and starved 
and suffered.” because it seems to have spoiled his 
disposition, when it should have inured him to hard- 
ship and criticism. As to winning renown, I fancy 
that his statement is a pardonable exaggeration. He 
did good work while abread, and it was appreciated 
no less by his fellow-countrymen than by the French 
critics. But apparently he has never learned how to 
take defeat. Mr. Barnard is still a young man, and 
he may vet achieve his ambition to add to the art his- 
tory of his country, but if he insists on feeling that 
we do not appreciate him, I should respectfully remind 
him that there are at least two steamers a week sail- 
ing for French ports, and that only five short days 
separate him from appreciation and renown. 


be learned in childhood, just as one learns read- 

ing, writing, and ’rithmetic. At least that is 
what the Emperor of Germany says, and in further- 
ance of this teaching he has arranged for several thou- 
sand school-boys to spend two days with the fleet un- 
der expert guidance. They will be instructed in the 
workings of war-ships. They will come in relays, 
beginning in September, when nearly the whole Ger- 
man fleet will be at Kiel. This apparent recognition 
of the old pagan belief that “a boy is the most sav- 
age of all animals” seems curious at this late day. 
If patriotism must be taught. it follows that all 
moral and ethical laws .require the same study, and 


Pre iearned and love of one’s country have to 
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that conscience in modern civilization is largely a mat- 
ter not so much of environment as of training. 


ECENT municipal disclosures are extremely dis- 
quieting. I have always felt a trifle unhappy to 
observe that Justice is blind, but the discovery 


that the Police are also afflicted in the same way ° 


drives me to despair. I recommend to the Mayor that 


he remove the present Commissioner and appoint some .. 


good oculist in his place. By-the-way, what a pecul- 
iar thing the English language is! When we say that 
a thief is running, we know it is because somebody is 
pursuing him, but when a Pool-room runs, the fact 
is directly the reverse. 


F an American visits one, of the political clubs 
of London and keeps his ears open he will have 

a pleasant and instructive time. After the cus- 
tomary polite inquiries as to the dishonesty of our 
millionaires and as to the corrupt practices of our 
Presidents, he will be regaled with stories which will 
soon excuse the readiness of his hosts to believe all 
the yarns that are told of us and our society. He will 
learn of the most intimate vices of the British nobil- 
ity; he will be assured of the truth of tales which 
could have emanated originally only from valets or 
chambermaids. I have more than once been in the 
society of an agreeable company of English club- 
men, some of whom had never seen the present King, 
but all of whom knew perfectly well of events in the 
monarch’s life which he himself, even if he be as black 
as he is often painted by some of the most loyal of 
his subjects, must have longed to forget. Talk of read- 
iness to think evil! Not even a regular reformer con- 
templating a Tammany policeman can surpass the 
average Englishman conversing about the royal fam- 
ily and the Empire’s leading statesmen. The most re- 
cent subject of interest to the London newspapers is 
the Spectator’s charge that Mr. Rhodes, some years 
ago, purchased from the Liberal party the decision not 
to evacuate Egypt, the consideration being £5000. 
The charge has been denied, and the Spectator is try- 
ing to evade it. What is chiefly interesting to us is 
the Spectator’s view of the price at which Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, Sir William Harcourt, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and other Liberal 


leaders could be bought. Fancy the American editor. 


who would suggest that an American party would sell 
out for $25,000! We are all too bad, no doubt, but at 
least on this side of the water we are not so ready to 
disbelieve in one another as this. 


HE Bostonians (the citizens, not the troupe) are 
complaining of their Park Commission, and the 
Washingtonians of the caterpillars. The two 

orders of miscreants are charged with destroying 
trees. It has been a bad summer for worms all 
around. Trees have suffered intensely, and nothing 
has really profited by the pestilence except the worm- 
eating birds. The robins have had their own way, 
and have grown so fat and saucy that the English 
sparrow has in consequence become one of the mildest 
of our domestic birds. The feast, however, has been 
too bountiful even for the hordes of always hungry 
robins that have decorated our lawns. The feast has 
got ahead of the feaster, and the trees in the White 
Ilouse grounds are not the only sufferers, for the 
foliage is disappearing all over the country. But 
what has all this to do with the Park Commissioners 
of Boston? Very little; for the Park Commissioners 
are more thorough than the worms; the latter rob the 
tree of a summer’s beauty, while the former take its 
life. The Commissioners say that they are denuding 
Commonwealth Avenue of some trees in order to save 
other and better trees; this may be so, but the crime 
of tree murder is so rife in this country that it should 
be the law that the burden of proof rests with 
those who cut. Even if the Commissioners are right 
in this instance, it will do them no harm to have their 
attention called to the fact that the friends of the 
tree are watching them. 


T is an entertaining phase of human nature which 
is illustrated by the recent outbreak of “ letters 
to the editor ” on the subject of baggage-smashing. 

There is not a travelling citizen who has not suffered, 
but years of endurance are lived through in silence 
or in whispered complaint, until some one “ writes to 
the paper,’ and then the pent-up storm bursts forth. 
Civility to baggage would be an excellent end to at- 
tain, for it is greatly lacking in our free democracy. 
It is much better on the other side and on steamships. 
I am familiar with a trunk which travelled safely 
from New York to Rome, through Europe, and back 
to America without a scratch on its fair surface, but 
one trip to Washington stove a hole in it. Sometimes 
an individual has the courage to protest, and the 
smasher is punished. I once saw madness come into 
the eyes of one of our country’s dearest literary men 
as he watched a sturdy smasher kick his hat-box down 
the footway to the train. This time the smasher lost 


his place, for the literary man complained to the com- 


pany. Of course, like the true American he is, he 
saw that the smasher’s place was restored to him 
after the lapse of a decent interval. What his intense 
outburst of passion—for it takes that to wake up an 
amiable American to the point of fighting for his 
rights—what this incident teaches is that the com- 
pany can suppress the smasher if it must, and that it 


will suppress him if it is appealed to. So let the own- 
ers of broken trunks and disrespected hat-boxes con- 
tinue to write “letters to the editor,” until the com- 
panies comprehend that smashing is not popular, and 
that the first line which stops the practice will get 
the business. 


HE other day a man undertook to swim across 
the English Channel from Calais to Dover. 
No doubt he was inspired by the aquatic habit 
of the magnificently advertised steamers which carry 
travellers between these two interesting points. As 
we all know, these vessels take a header at Dover or 
Calais, as the case may be, and come up dripping and 
pale on the other side. But the human couldn’t do 
what the boats did. He couldn’t stay under water so 
long. He got waterlogged, was picked up by his tend- 
er, and was carried ashore in a wretched state of 
health. And now it is advertised that a Boston man 
intends to swim to New York. He reckons that he 
can do it in thirty days. Perhaps he can; but if he 
can, I hope that he will marry a mermaid and retire 
to his own element. He isn’t needed on land; we 
have, both here and in Boston, a sufficiency of liquor- 
saloons kept by men who have performed abnormal 
feats, who are standing temptations to young men 
whose families require their services, and who, there- 
fore, ought not to be risking their lives by indulging 
in attempts to beat the long-distance swimmer or the 
bridge-jumper or the glass-swallower or the man who 
can drink ink or any other poison. If this swimmer is 
so constructed that he can live in the water for thirty 
days without becoming waterlogged, he will be a 
nuisance and the occasion of depravity all the rest of 
his days. 


HERE is much to tell of Crispi which has not 
T been told in our newspapers, although some of 
the, French and English papers are doing their 

best to recall the picturesque side of the old revolu- 
tionist—the friend of Mazzini, Cavour, and Garibaldi, 
and later the firm supporter of Victor Emanuel 
and Humbert—and the imperialist who loaded Italy 
with debt for the maintenance of an army and navy 
which she could not afford. He never forgot, king’s 
servant although he was, that he had also been one of 
the king-makers. Witness his outburst to the un- 
happy Master of Ceremonies of the Quirinal on the 
first occasion when Crispi was invited to dinner and 


~ his wife was omitted because of the unconvention- 


ality of the relations between the two before their 
marriage. “Inform his Majesty,” thundered the new- 
ly made premier, “that if the insult to me is not re- 
paired before to-night, a republic will be proclaimed 
in Italy within forty-eight hours.” Crispi was in- 
cluded by the clerical party, of course, as among the 
most offensive and most sinful of the Whites, or royal 
party; but the Vatican maintained a tradition -that 
the old statesman was suffering intensely from grief 
because of his alienation from the Church, and one 
day one of the Pope’s chamberlains said to me, as we 
stood in the great square of St. Peter’s: “ Crispi 
comes here every night; he drives to the fountain and 
looks and looks and looks into the colonnade yonder, 
and then he sighs and drives off. The Pope knows it, 
and is ready to welcome him back.” But, for all the 
world knows, Crispi died unrepentant, and it does 
know that his funeral was a civil one. 


F I were not so sure of the unquestionable bravery 
of all the leading nations of the world whose af- 
fairs are reported in the daily press, I might be 

inclined to suspect that the new wrinkles of military 
science are not prompted by the spirit that inspired 
the belted knights of my youthful reading. I cannot 
imagine Sir Lancelot or Sir Galahad or any “ haut 
Prince ” of the days of chivalry approaching an enemy 
in a submarine boat. Neither can I imagine one of 
these worthies making even a paynim foe bite the 
dust by dropping lyddite bombs on him from a bal- 
loon. The science of war has changed since the days 
of those heroes who were celebrated in romance in- 
stead of being exploited in yellow journals. And if 
things keep on as they are going, it will change a 
great deal more before it gets on a final basis. The 
recent improvements made in submarine boats make 
a layman doubt the value of our floating forts, that 
can be approached from beneath and made to bite 
the clouds instead of the dust by a well-directed tor- 
pedo. What we seem to need now is a style of war- 
ship that can spread its wings and fly gracefully be- 
yond range if it is attacked from beneath, or dive like 
a loon if it is attacked from above. War may be 
more scientific nowadays than it used to be, but it 
is not so aboveboard and brave, and there is little 
about it to inspire really good poetry or thrilling ro- 
mance. 


HE witch business in Pennsylvania is not what 
it used to be in good old Massachusetts days. 
Last week, in Shamokin, Mr. Schuck, whose 
avocation is dealing in black-art and in exorcising 
witches, failed to induce a small but select coterie 
of witches to leave some cows, in whose midst they had 
taken up a habitation. So the law got hold of Mr. 
Schuck and haled him to jail—all because the witches 
wouldn’t leave, the cows wouldn’t get well, and Mr. 
Schuck wouldn’t return the $1 75 he had collected for 
evicting the vexatious spirits. 
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HALF SPEED! AN OCEAN LINER FEELING HER WAY THROUGH THE FISHING FLEET ON THE “BANKS” 
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The new School-house at Harrison Avenue and Hayward Street, Brooklyn Interior of the Roof Garden, used as a Play-ground by the Children 


Modern School Construction—The Roof-Garden Play-ground 























A Scene in Pago Pago Harbor, Samoa 


This port, in the Island of Tutuila, acquired by the United States in April, 1900, shows the coaling station, and men from the U. S. Station ship “* Abarenda” 
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HE date of the international athletic meeting 
between the English and Amerigan college 
teams has been set for September 25, at 
Berkeley Oval, New York. This is four days 
later than originally agreed upon, the change 
in date being made necessary on account of the.yacht 
races. The English team comprises the pick<of the 
competitors in the Oxford- Cambridge games_ last 
March, eighteen men in all. Opposed to them will be 
the best men from Harvard and Yale. In the games 
the Americans will put forward the strongest men in 
each event without regard as to which college they 
may be from. The list of events includes a 100-yard 
dash, 880-yard run, hammer-throw, 440-yard run, run- IL 




















membered that Walter J. Travis, the present champion, 
expressed himself in favor of the earlier date, giving, 
among other reasons, the fact that the days are longer. 
If anticipations in regard to a large field for the qual 
ifying round be realized, this objection becomes more 
important than one might suppose. Should one hun- 
dred or more players start in the qualifying round, it 
would seem to be an impossibility for them all to fia- 
ish an eighteen-hole course before dark. The associa- 
tion is alive to this question, however, and is already 
taking steps to meet the difficulty. Among other plans 
suggested is that of eliminating from the afternoon 
play those who do not make a certain score in the 
morning rounds. This would clear up the course for 
the remaining players, and’ they would be enabled to 








ning high jump, mile run, 120-yard high hurdles (3 











finish before evening. 





feet 6 inches), running broad jump, and two-mile run. 
The hurdle race will be run on a cinder path, an ar- 
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The American Rifle Team at Practice 








rangement which was rather disappointing to the Eng- 








lishmen. Only first places count in the competition. 

As only two men from each side are allowed to 

compete in each event, there will be no preliminaries. At the 
present writing the contest appears to be about even. The Amer- 
icans seem to be reasonably sure of the hammer-throw, the high 
jump, and the hurdle race, while the visitors look to be strongest 
at the half-mile, mile, and two-mile runs. This leaves three events 
open, although if the Cambridge runner Hind can equal his 
record of 9 4-5 seconds, the advantage apparently lies with the 
Englishmen, as neither Yale nor Harvard men have ever been 
credited with so good a performance. However, it is not always 
records that count when it comes to an actual contest, and this 
gives a delightful uncertainty to the competitions. Should Hind’s 
reputation as a sprinter be ail that is claimed for him, and should 
his countrymen win the contests,in which they have an apparent 
superiority, it would be necessary for the home team to take 
both the quarter-mile run and the broad jump. 




















A. F. Duffy 
Amateur 100-yard Champion 

















Three Players of Pelota, the new Spanish Game 


present next week at Atlantic City to take part in the 

competition for the Amateur golf championship of the 
United States will be the largest in the history of the game in 
this country. It is said that the representation of Western play- 
ers will be very strong, and as golf has had a surprising growth 
on the Western links within the last two or three years. it is 
quite likely that the rumor is true. Last week’s tournaments 
were carefully watched 
by lovers of the game in 


Pv present indications the number of players who will be 














E. C. Schaeffer 


Champion Swimmer of United States 


on Monday evening, August 26, “ Bobby” 

Walthour smashed all existing records from one 
to fifteen miles for bicycle-riding on an in-door track. Walthour’s 
feat was accomplished in a paced race behind motor-machines 
against “ Johnny ” Nelson, the Swede. The best in-door time for 
fifteen miles thitherto was 25 minutes, 42 2-5 seconds. Walthour 
clipped 1 minute, 22 4-5 seconds from this record, riding the dis- 
tance in 24 minutes, 19 3-5 seconds. He rode the first mile in 1 


| A the Madison Square Garden track, New York, 

















Military Sports—Picking up the Handkerchief 


minute, 37 2-5 seconds, or 15 seconds faster than the first mile of 
a paced race had ever been ridden before. Going on, Walthour 
established new records for each mile up to the last. Nelson was 
completely outclassed, and was eventually beaten by over a mile. 


American soil for the Palma trophy. The younger genera- 

tion does not remember the famous matches which began 
in 1874 at Creedmoor, Long Island, and of which the present con 
test at Sea Girt, New Jersey, is a revival. In the Centennial 
year the Palma trophy was offered, and invitations were sent to 
all countries where rifle-shooting was carried on, asking them to 
compete. The match lasted two days, and the Americans were 
victorious by 22 points over teams from Ireland, Scotland, Aus 
tralia, and Canada. ‘The Americans have since visited Ireland, 
and on the Dollymount range defeated the Irishmen. Numerous 
other matches have been shot, both here and abroad, and in only 
one instance have the Americans been beaten, so that in the con 
test which is taking place at Sea Girt this week the Americans 
have every reason to hope for success. 


E is a score of years since a foreign rifle team competed on 


troduced in this country. It is a game in many respects 
resembling handball, and is played in a court. Two walls 
are used to drive the ball against. The players are called pelo- 
taris. Each _pelotari 
stands with his back 
against the wall at which 


P teoane the national game of Spain, has recently been in- 





an endeavor to obtain a 
line upon the strength ; 
of players who have I 
come to the front more 
or less rapidly during 
the season. While the 
championship must be 
conceded to lie between 
the better known and 
more experienced play- 
ers, and the chance of a 
“dark horse” walking 
away with the prize is ~ 
less in golf than in 
many other sports, it is 
not beyond the bounds 
of reason that some such 
surprise may be in store. 
The Western clubs are 
being urged to send a 
strong representation, if 
for no other reason than 
to endorse the action of 
the association in chan- 








his play is directed, and 
strikes the ball with a 
backward swing from 
the hollow of his racket. 
The players use a pecul- 
iarly shaped racket or 
bat, shown in the illus- 
tration on this page. 
The game is now having 
a great run in Havana, 
and Americans are said 
to be much interested in 
it. 


EOPLE living in the 
Pp East are not the 

only ones who en 
joy the pleasures of 
yachting. In a_ recent 
number of HARpPER’s 
WEEKLY reference was 
made to the spirited con- 
test for the Canada’s 
cup between the Cadillac 








ging the championship 
date from July to Sep- 
tember. It will be re- 


Interlake Yacht-racing at Green Lake, Wisconsin 


and the Invader on Lake 
Michigan. The Great 
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all of whom already 





Lakes have many fine 
yacht clubs and a large 
number of boats, and the 
fresh - water sailors are 
among the smartest in 
the world. On some of 
the inland lakes of the 
country, however, — the 
sport is just as enjoy- 
able, if more restricted. 
The Inland Lake Yacht- 
ing Association is an 
active body, with a mem- 
bership of twenty differ- 
ent yacht clubs. The 
regatta this year is being 
held at Green Lake, Wis- 
consin, a beautiful body 
of water about 175 miles 
from Chicago. It is be- 
tween seven and eight 
miles long, about two 











have a good knowledge 
of the game and consid- 
erable experience in act- 
ual contests. Although 
the list of vacancies on 
the team is large, there 
are good men ready for 
every position, and the 
loss of the old players 
will not be felt so severe- 
ly as it would under the 
former régime, where the 
playing eleven was cul- 
tivated exclusively, at 
the expense and neglect 
of the second eleven and 
unattached players. Co- 
lumbia will begin pre- 
liminary training at 
Branford Point early in 
September. Sanford, 
who has had such good 








miles wide, and cele- 
brated for the great 
depth of its waters. 


The English Athletes who will meet the Yale-Harvard Team 


HE roque champion- 
l ship of the United States for 1901 was won by W. H. Wahly, of Washing- 
ton, the 18985 champion, and second man in last year’s tournament. Wahly’s 
success was not obtained without a struggle. The finish of the tournament re- 

















William T. Clothier 


Tennis Champion of Pennsylvania 


sulted in a tie between Wahly, 
Strong of New London, and Fox of 
Malden. Strong was also in the tie 
last year. In the play-off Wahly 
won. The tournament was held at 
Norwich, Connecticut, which has been 
the headquarters of the association 
for several years. The game of roque 
is really modernized croquet. Regular 
courts, equipped with rubber borders, 
serve as the playing- grounds. The 
courts were lighted by electricity, al- 
lowing of play in the evening. Roque 
differs from croquet in that the 
arches are narrow and the mallets 
have short handles. The rules also 
differ materially. A handsome gold 
badge is awarded the winner of each 
tournament. 


son with almost a new eleven. 
The only men left from last 
year who played in any of the big 


Yi will start the football sea- 


games are Chadwick, right half;. 


Sheldon, right guard; and Captain 
Gould, left end. This is a small 


nucleus of old players to begin the, 


season with, and: the outlook would 
be discouraging were it not for the 
fact that there appears to be plenty 
of good material at hand from which 
to build up a new eleven. It was the 
general consensus of opinion that 
Yale’s eleven for 1900 was one of the 
greatest football teams that Yale or 
any other college ever turned out. 
The task, therefore, of forming a 
team this year that shall maintain 
the prestige of last season is not a 
light one. Last year’s policy of call- 
ing out all men in college capable 
of playing the game, and of creating 
a second eleven which should be near- 
ly as strong as the first, will be of 
great assistance this year. As a re- 
sult of these methods there are a large 
number of players te choose from, 


success as coach, admits 
that the outlook is 
bright, and believes that 
the Blue and White has 


an excellent prospect. It is expected that over 100 candidates will present them- 
selves, which, for Columbia, is an unusually large number. Harold Weekes, the 
star half-back, will return to the university, and of him much is expected. He 


was one of the strongest of Colum- 
bia’s men, with a fine knowledge of 
the game. It is said that he has 
greatly improved this year in sprint- 
ing ability, and if this be so he will 
be a formidable player. Others of 
last year’s team who are expected to 
return are Berrian, Morley, Sykes, 
and Niezer. Much good material is 
also in sight from the incoming 
Freshman class, some of whom are al- 
ready well up in football. It has not 
vet been settled whether Columbia 
will be able to play its big games on 
Manhattan Field. This depends upon 
financial arrangements, and if they 
are successfully concluded, the pros- 
pects for a good season at Columbia 
are rosy. Recent reports from Carl- 
isle are that the Indians hope and 
expect to make a stronger team than 
was thought possible a few weeks ago. 
Smith’s place at centre rush may be 
filled by a promising young redskin 
who is said to be as heavy as Smith, 
more aggressive, and possessed of 
much ability. Among the old players 
will be Wheelock, the big left tackle; 
Dillon, right guard; and Hawley 
Pierce, without whom an_ Indian 
game would be incomplete. There are 
several candidates for quarter - back, 
which has been a weak spot in the 
redmen’s eleven since the brilliant 
Hudson left school. With the excep- 
tion of half-back, there is plenty of 
good material at hand for all the po- 
sitions. The schedule as given out 
does not include any games with 
Yale or Princeton, but it is expected 
that some arrangement with these 
colleges will be made later. The first 
engagement of the Indians is with 
the Lebanon College team on Septem- 
ber 21. Early practice will be harder 
than usual, and will be watched with 
much interest by all football enthu- 
siasts. 

















Beals C. Wright 


Runner-up in Newport Tournament 
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T is now some months since Mr. Howells rang 
down the curtain on the merry plays of the 
historical romance, in the North American Re- 
view, and yet the swashbuckler in_ literary 
opera - bouffe still holds the boards, undaunted 
and undismayed. Since then we have had The 

Puppet Crown, much belauded and advertised; The 
Helmet of Navarre, 100,000 strong at a leap, bolder 
stroke by far than ever Henry dared; The House of 
de Mailly, which numbers its thousands modestly 
but surely; and he Crisis, monument of industry 
and the ten talents, altogether too serious and sober 
an effort to be classed as opera - bouffe, if not quite 
so diverting. When Mr. Howells sounded his dirge 
there were some who mocked, some who scoffed, a few 
who believed. One publisher snapped his fingers in 
disrespectful scepticism, I am sorry to relate, and 
affirmed his own superior judgment by informing me 
that, far from being on the wane, the historical ro- 
mance had not reached its height of interest yet, and 
that he had at that moment ten or twelve. authors 
under contract to produce American historical novels 
for him, which would appear periodically during the 
next two or three years. The boast gives one a broad 
hint of the way these novels are made; we had 
guessed as much from the specimens that have been 
cried in the market for some time past. Indeed, the 
author of one of the most popular of all these his- 
torical books confided to me the recipe upon which 
he built his fabric of romance; a very simple one, I 
assure you, but very clever and astute—not in a 
literary sense, but in the sagacity and foreknowledge 
of the literary demands of a wide reading public 
which it revealed. Literature, like the church nowa- 
days, has largely sunk to a level of business enter- 





prise; the author in question would have been 
equally successful had he applied his gifts to the 
stock-exchange or to raising the debt on a church. 


There must in the nature of things be a reaction 
against the historical novel. To some extent it has 
been strengthened in its continuance by the varied 
interest of the rural realism and romance of David 
Harum and its progeny. But the reaction will-only 
set in, in its strength, when some work of fiction of 
unusual force and novelty arises to arrest the drift. 
I should not wonder if this were to be a religious 
novel. If Mr. Allen’s Reign of Law, with its remark- 
able sales, had appeared a year or two years later 
than it did, it is not at all improbable that it would 
have turned the tide. But The Reign of Law came 
too prematurely to enjoy that distinction, just as Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne, although the forerun- 
ner of the historical wave, was in advance of the 
actual awakening of interest in historical fiction. By 
the religious novel I mean one that, like Robert Els- 
mere, echoes the clash of theological creeds, and stirs 
the orthodox and the sceptic alike by its argument 
for or against unbelief. For theology in itself, as 
expressed in exact terms, I doubt very much whether 
the people actually care, especially for the unsym- 
pathetic religious novel, where a hard and fast creed 
is laid down. What they do care for is the considera- 
tion of life in relation to the great religious truths. 
As one has said, “they like to have life drawn for 
them by one who believes that there is a God behind 
it and heaven above it,” and as the old order changes, 
giving place to new, they like to see reflected in fiction 
the propulsion of those ideas and perplexities which 
trouble their religious faith, and to find, it may be, 


some resting-place for their shrinking beliefs and 
growing doubts. 


This question of the religious or spiritual element 
in fiction is a serious and vital one. The novelist 
who ignores it is ignoring the greatest need in life 
and the most persistent of all human problems. The 
heart of the country is not only as religious as ever 
it was, but’is without doubt more religious, in spite 
of the misleading scepticism of a large portion of the 
literary class. An English critic, for whose judg- 
ment and insight I have great respect, once wrote: 
“T do not say that any religious person can write fic- 
tion. Far from it. But I do say that if a novelist 
otherwise thoroughly equipped is profoundly imbued 
with religious faith, he has an immense advantage. 
He not only secures more readers,. but he takes a 
deeper grip of those he has. He influences their lives 
and he lives in their memories, and is regarded by 
them even with a strong personal affection. It is 
quite certain that there is a demand for religious fic- 
tion of this kind not at all satisfied by the present 
supply. It is wonderful how very few works of fic- 
tion show a genuinely religious spirit.” From a fore- 
cast of the season’s fiction I am growing more hope- 
ful, and when the time comes I shall return to the 
subject. 


I notice that the representatives of the theatrical 
firm of Liebler & Company have just returned from 
London with ‘dramatizations of Mr. Zangwill’s Mantle 
of Elijah and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor, made 
by the authors themselves. I admire the daring and 
pluck of Messrs. Liebler in endeavoring to foster a 
higher culture for the stage through the dramatic 
production of these novels, superior as they are in in- 
tellectual quality to the mass of dramatized fiction, 
but I have very grave doubts of their success. If 
Mrs. Ward and Mr. Zangwill have an ambition to ele- 
vate the stage, let them do it, by all means, but let 
them write original plays, with a single eye to the 
stage, instead of trafficking with the book-mart. 

J. M. 
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A CHINESE FARM ON LONG ISLAND 
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_ closely as the metropolis on Manhattan Island. 
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A New Era of Building in Chicago 











ITHIN the last’ three years there has 

been a considerable change in the archi- 

tectural appearance of downtown Chi- 

cago. Heretofore the congested busi- 

ness centre of the city, the birthplace 

of the steel- ribbed sky - scraper, has 
been remarkable only for the number of these com- 
mercial towers of Babel, which spring up like exclama- 
tion points against the sky-line, and make of such 
streets as Dearborn and La Salle artificial box caiions, 
in the narrow bottoms of which cable trains, trucks, 
and crowds of busy men hurry about in noisy confu- 
sion. Here and there between the huge towers, im- 
pressive only because of their bulk, have stood shabby 
four and five storied brick and stone buildings, relics 
of the hasty rebuilding which in 1871 raised in a few 
months an entirely new city out of fire ruins. 

The building of sky-scrapers still goes on in Chi- 
cago, though more slowly, and with an idea of com- 
bining utility and some degree of dignity, if not 
beauty. And in the natural evolution of business the 
time has been reached when a considerable number of 
large commercial enterprises, grown great in wealth 
and inflyence, have found it desirable to erect for their 
housing monumental buildings, which give to Chicago 
streets an entirely new touch of dignity and attract- 
iveness. In addition there have recently been built 
and are now under way several large public buildings 
which go far towards making the city, from an archi- 
tectural stand-point, worth admiring as well as star- 
ing at. 

Contemptuous critics of Chicago streets and Chicago 
architecture have been too ready to forget that with- 
in the memory of men now living in the city there 
was nothing standing on the site where 1,700,000 peo- 
ple now make their homes but a rough fort and a few 
log cabins. They forget also that only thirty years 
ago all the business centre of Chicago was burned level 
with the ground, and that since then it has to handle 
the greatest crowd of diverse emigrants which ever 
in the same length of time forgathered at one spot 


. in the history of the world. They expect from the 


overgrown boy, whose trousers and coat sleeves are 
too short for him, the same perfection of attire and 
grace of manner which befit the polished man of the 
world. And they are notified that the overgrown boy 
has now reached that stage in his development where 
he begins to think of making ‘things graceful as well 
as strong, beautiful as well as huge. 

The business centre of Chicago is hemmed in on three 
sides by Lake Michigan and the Chicago River as 
Tt can 
expand only to the south, and there exists a decided 
disinclination to move in that direction. It was this 
congested condition and the consequent high value of 
land within the business limits which inspired in the 
mind of George A. Fuller, a Chicago engineer and 
builder, then only a little more than thirty years old, 
the startling. idea of raising a skeleton of cobweb- 
like steel rails twenty stories in the air, and building 
about it a sheathing of stone. The Tacoma Building, 
first of the steel-frame sky-scrapers, which was built 
by Fuller in 1885, stands on the corner of Madison and 
La Salle streets. For the next eight years the city 


went sky-scraper mad. Towers of steel, stone, and 
glass rose on every hand, and each man tried to build 
a higher and a huger building than his neighbor. 

It was with the World’s Fair in 1893.that the first 
impulse came towards the erection of buildings which 
shall stand for beauty and serve a monumental as well 
as a utilitarian purpose. What the indirect influence 
of the World’s Fair buildings has been cannot be esti- 
mated, but the one building which has served as a 
permanent inspiration and example to the city is, 
without question, the noble house of the Art Institute, 
on the Lake Front Park. This building, in. the style 
of the Italian Renaissance, with a front on the avenue 
of 320 feet, was built with the aid of a large appropria- 
tion made by the directors of the World’s Fair, and 
may be said to mark the commencement of the new 
era of building in Chicago. With the numerous addi- 
tions which have been made since the original build- 
ing was erected, about $800,000 have been invested in 
it, and the plans include a further expansion. 

Next in order of time was the building of the Chicago 
Public Library, which is somewhat unfortunately lo- 
eated across the avenue from the Lake Front Park, 
which, by act of the Legislature, has just been given 
the name of Grant Park. .It lacks the open space and 
the splendid isolation which add to the impressiveness 
of the, Art Institute, but is still dignified and worthy, 
a grateful relief from the tall office-buildings which 
surround. it. : 

Up near‘ the head of busy La Salle Street, the Wall 
Street of Chicago, on the corner of. Jackson Boulevard 
and close: under the hideous shadow of ‘the Board of 
Trade, the Illinois Trust and Savings-Bank has spent 
half a million dollars in the erection of a massive 
structure, a single story in height, which gains in ef- 
fectiveness by contrast with the towering sky-scrapers 
which occupy most of the street. With the. idea of 
giving their building as fitting a site as possible, the 
bank directors have chosen a block with a frontage of 
177X167 feet on three streets, with an alley in the 
rear. 

Just around the corner from La Salle Street, on Mon- 
roe, is the new home of the Chicago National Bank, 
another good example of a monumental building, ex- 
pressing in its contours the solidity and dignity which 
are the qualities desired by a great financial institu- 
tion. This building is also but one story in height, 
is Corinthian in order of architecture, and represents 
an investment of $250,000, exclusive of the land. In 
the interior of the banking-room an attempt has been 
made to illustrate the history of Chicago in twelve 
mural paintings, and though the work has been severe- 
ly criticised from an artistic stand- point, the idea 
which inspired it is none the less hopeful and signifi- 
cant. 

On Jackson Boulevard, east of Wabash, on-a site 
cut off on every side from the buildings which sur- 


.round it by wide open spaces, stands the Illinois The- 


etre, dedicated less than a year ago. If the great 
charm of a building be that it shall typify the charac- 
ter of the business which it houses, the Illinois may 
claim to be eminently successful. The travelled for- 
eigner standing in front of the-building would know 
at once that he was looking ‘At-a theatre. The archi- 


tectural outline of the house is on a classic model, but 
the severity of the style has been lightened by the 
modification of the French Renaissance. The front is 
further relieved by a canopy or marquee of metal and 
glass, which stretches forty feet in width over the 
main entrances. 

The new Federal building, which has been in process 
of construction for several years in the block bounded 
by Clark, Dearborn, Adams, and Jackson, will be com- 
pleted in 1903, and will add another to the archi- 
tectural attractions of Chicago. It will cost more than 
$5,000,000, and will.be one of the largest and most 
imposing government buildings in the country. 

But it is in the possession of the Lake Front Park 
that Chicago has an opportunity in an architectural 
way which is surpassed by no other city in the world. 
Aloug this more than mile-long stretch of greenery in 
the Feart of the business district, with the blue lake 
as a background, it is proposed to erect a splendid line 
of public palaces and monuments. The first of these, 
the Art Institute, has already been built, and plans 
have recently been made public for the second, the 
John Crerar Free Scientific Library. The endowment 
fund of this library now amounts to $4,500,000, while 
its building fund is approaching half a million. 
is purely a scientific reference library, and already has 
nearly 1,000,000 books on its shelves. It is proposed 
to lecate the Crerar Library in a two-story building, 
monumental in design and classic in style, stretching 
for 800 feet along the park, from the foot of Randolph 
to Madison Street, the width of two city blocks. In 
this way it will not only be located in the centre of 
the city, but will be across the avenue from the Public 
Library, the work of which it will supplement in scien- 
tifie lines. 

Plans for the building have been completed and ap- 
proved, and it is expected that the work of construc- 
tion will soon begin. In connection with the John 
Crerar Library, Augustus St.-Gaudens, the seulptor, is 
modelling a heroic statue of Abraham Lincoln, provided 
for in the will of its founder, which will be placed at 
the entrance of the l#brary building. 

The third in the series of semi-public buildings on 
the Lake Front Park will be the Field Columbian 
Museum, which, since the World’s Fair, has been 
housed in the old Fine Arts Building at Jackson Park. 
Plans for the erection of a permanent home for this 
great museum are under discussion, and it is declared 
that means have already been provided for its erec- 
tion. Within five years, it is safe to predict, it will 
be built, and it is certain to. be worthy .of close com- 
munion with. its splendid neighbors. 

These developments in the architectural appearance 
of downtown Chicago have had an influence also in the 
planning of many recent dwellings. Gradually and 
somewhat slowly, it may be admitted, the people of 
Chicago. are losing their taste for the bizarre and 
startling in-architecture, and are adopting saner and 
simpler ideals. One sees less frequently on fashionable 
residence strects costly crosses between Swiss chalets 
and medieval castles, and more often houses in the 
planning of which the architects have been allowed to 
adapt classic models to the new situations and the 
new requirements. HENRY M. HYDE. 






































The “Opening of the new Bridge across the Harlem at Willis Avenue 


Commissioner Shea and Acting-Mayor Guggenheimer (in centre) heading the procession 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


ILVER HEELS stood in the tap-room of Buck- 

man’s Tavern casting bullets; the barefoot 
drummer watched the white-hot crucible and 
baled out the glittering molten metal or fed 
it with lumps of lead stripped from the gate- 
post of Hooper’s house in Danvers. 

Near the window sat some Woburn Minute - Men, 
cross-legged on the worn floor, rolling cartridges. From 
time to time the parson of Woburn, who had come to 
pray and shoot, took away the pile of empty powder- 
horns and brought back others to be emptied. 

The tavern was dim and damp; through freshly 
bored loop-holes ‘in the shutters sunlight fell, illumi- 
nating the dark interior. 

In their shirts, bare-armed, and bare of throat to the 
breastbone, a score of Lexington Minute-Men stood 
along the line of loop-holes, their long rifles thrust out. 
They had no bayonets, but each man had driven his 
hunting-knife into the wall beside him. 

Jack Mount and the Weasel lay, curled up like giant 
cats, at the door, blinking peacefully out through the 
cracks into the early sunshine. I could hear their low- 
voiced conversation from where I stood at my post, 
close to Silver Heels: 

“ Redeoats, Cade, not redskins,” corrected Mount. 
“ British lobster-backs—eh, Cade? You remember how 
we drubbed them there in Pittsburg, belt and buckle 
and ramrod—eh, Cade?” 

“That was long ago, friend.” 

“Call me Jack! Why don’t you call me Jack any 
more?” urged Mount. “ You know me now, don’t you, 
Cade?” 

“ Aye, but I forget much. 
here?” 

“From Johnstown, Cade—from Johnstown, lad!” 

“JT cannot remember Johnstown.” 

Presently the Weasel peered around at Silver Heels. 

“Who is that young lady?” he asked, mildly. 

Silver Heels heard, and smiled at the old man. The 
faintest quiver curved her mouth; there was a shadow 
of pain in her eyes. 

The fire from the crucible tinted her cheeks; she 
raised both bared arms to push back 
her clustering hair. Hazel gray, her 
brave eyes met mine across the witch- 
vapor curling from the melting-pot. 

** Do you recall how the ferret, Vix, 
did bite Peter’s breeches, Michael ?” 

“ Ave,” said I, striving to smile. 

“ And—and the jack-knife made by 
Barlow ?” 

“ Aye.” 

She flushed to the temples and look- 
ed at my left hand. The scar was 
there. I raised my hand and kissed 
the blessed mark. 

“‘ Dear, dear Michael,” she whisper- , 
ed, “truly you were ever the dearest 
and noblest and best of all!” 

“Unfit to kiss thy shoon’s latchet, 
sweet—” 

“Yet hast untied the latchets of 
my heart.” 

A stillness fell on the old tavern; 
the Minute-Men stood silently at the 
loop-holes: the barefoot drummer sat 
on his drum, hands folded, watching, 
with solemn childish eyes, the nuggets 
of lead sink, bubble, and melt. 

A militiaman came down stairs for 
a bag of bullets. 

“They be piping hot yet,” said the 
drummer-boy, “ and not close pared.” 

But the soldier carelessly gathered 
heaping handfuls in his calloused 
palms, and went up the bare, creaking 
stairs again to his post among the 
pigeons. 

The heat of the brazier had started 
the perspiration on Silver Heel’s face 
and neck; tiny drops glistened like 
fresh dew on a blossom. She stood. 
dreamily brushing with the back of 
her hand the soft hair from her brow, 
her dark-fringed eyes on me; under 
her locsened kerchief I saw the calm 
breathing stir her neck and bosom 
gently as a white flower stirs at a 
breath of June. 

“The scent of the sweet-fern,” she 
murmured; “do you savor it from 
the pastures?” 

I looked at her in pity. 

“ Aye, dear heart,” she whispered. 
with a sad little smile, “I am home- 
sick to the bones of me—sick for the 
blue hills o’ Tryon and the whistling 
martin - birds, sick for the scented 
brake and the smell of sweet water 
babbling, sick for your arm around 
me, and your man’s strength to crush 
me to you and take the kiss my very 
soul does ache to give.” 


Do you know how I came 
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“Truly there is, sir,” called back Silver Heels. 

“1’ll take the mould,” said the small drummer, “ but 
you are to come when the fight begins, for I mean to 
do a deal o’ drumming!” 

She started towards the stairway, then turned to 
look at me. E f 

“ My post is wherever you are,” I said, stepping to 
her side. 

I took her little hand, all warm and moist from the 
bullet-moulding, and I kissed"thé palm and the deli- 
cate rounded wrist. hte 

“There is a long war before us ere we find a home,” 
I said. ; 

““T know,” she said, faintly. 

“A long, long war;- separation, sadness. Will you 
wed me before I go to join with Cresap’s men?” 

* Aye,” she said. 

“There is a parson. below, Silver Heels.” 

Her face went scarlet. 

“Let it be now,” I «whispered, with my arm around 
her. 

She looked up into my eyes. I leaned over the land- 
ing-rail and called out, “Send a man for the parson of 
Woburn!” ; 

An Acton man stepped out on the tavern porch and 
shouted for the parson. Presently the good man came, 
in rusty black, shouldering a fowling-piece, his pockets 
bulging with a Bible and Book of Common Prayer, his 
wig all caked and wet from a tour through the dewy 
willows behind the inn. 

“Ts there sickness here—or wounds?” he asked, anx- 
icusly. Then he saw me above and came wheezing up 
the stairs. 

“ Heart-sickness, sir,” I said; “ we be dying, both of 
us, for the heart’s-ease you may bring us through 
your holy office.” 

At length he understood—-Silver. Heels striving to 
keep her sweet eyes lifted when he spoke to her, and I 
quict and ‘determined, asking that he lose no time, for 
no man knew how long we ‘few here in the tavern had 
to live. In the same breath I summoned a soldier from 
the south loop-hole in the garret, and asked him to 
witness for me; and he took off his hat and stood sheep- 
ishly twirling it; rifle in hand. 








A voice broke in from the pigeon- 
loft above: “Is there a woman below 
to sew bandages?” 


And so we were Wedded 





And so we were wedded, there in the ancient garret, 
the pigeons coo-cooing overhead, the blue wasps buzz- 
ing up and down the window-glass, and our hands join- 
ed before the aged parson of Woburn town. I had the 
plain gold ring which I had bought in Albany for this 
purpose, nor dreamed to wed my sweetheart with it 
thus!—and, oh, the sweetness in her lips and eyes 
when J drew it from the cord around my neck and 
placed it on her smooth finger at the word. 

Little else I remember, save that the old parson kiss- 
ed her, and the soldier kissed her outstretched hand, 
and let his gun fall for bashful fright. Nor that we 
were ‘truly wedded did I understand even when the 
parson of Woburn went away down the creaking stairs 
with his fowling-piece over his shoulder, leaving us 
standing mute together under the canopy of swing- 
ing herbs. We still held hands, standing quiet in 
a vague expectation of some mystery yet to come. 
Children that we were! —the mystery of mysteries 
had been wrought, never to be undone till time should 
end. 


A pigeon flew, whimpering, to the beam above us,” 


then strutted and bowed and coo-cooed to its startled, 
sleek white sweetheart; a wind blew through the 
rafters, stirring the dry bunches of catnip, mint, and 
thyme, till they swung above, scented censers all, ex- 
haling incense. 

There was a pile of cotton cloth on the floor; Silver 
Heels sank down beside it and began to tear it into 
strips for sewing bandages. 

I looked from the window, seeing nothing. 

Presently the Minute-Man at the south loop spoke: 

“A man riding this way-—there!—on the Concord 
Road!” 

Silver Heels on the floor worked steadily, ripping the 
snowy cotton. 

“There is smoke yonder on the Concord Road,” said 
the Minute-Man. 

I roused and rubbed my eyes. 

“Do you hear firing?” he asked—“ far away in the 
west?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Concord lies northwest.” 

Silver Heels, absorbed in her task, hummed a little 

tune under her breath. 


the Minute-Man. 

The firing became audible in the 
room. Silver Heels raised her head 
with a grave glance at me. I went 
and knelt beside her. 

“It is coming at last, little sweet- 
heart,” I said. “ Will you go now? 
Foxcroft will take you across the 
fields to some safe farm.” 

“You know Sir William would not 
have endured to see me leave at such 
a time,” she said. 

“Yes, dear heart, but you cannot 
carry a rifle.” 

“ But I can make bullets and band- 
ages.” 

“The British fire at women; you 
must go!” I said, aloud. 

“T will not go.” 

“T. command.” 

“No.” -She bent her fair, childish 
head and the tears fell on the cloth 
in her lap. 

“Look! Look at the redcoats!” 
called. out the Minute- Man at the 
attic window. % 

As I rose I heard plainly the long, 
resounding . crash of musket firing, 


a hundred echocs. 

“Look yonder!” he cried. 2 
Suddenly the Concord Road was 
. -@hoked with searlet-clad_ soldiers. 
“Mapped “outbelow us the country 
stretchet; and over it, like a blood- 
red monster worm, wound the British 
co‘umn—nay, like to a dragon“it came 
on, with flanking-lines thrust out east 
and west ‘for its thin red wings, and 

head and tail wreathed with smoke. 

And now we could see feathery 
puffs of smoke from the road - side 
bushes, from distant hills, from thick- 
ets, from ploughed fields, from the 
long, undulating stone walls which 
crossed the plain. Faster and faster 
came the musket volleys, but faster 
yet rang out. the.shots from our yeo- 
manry, gathering thicker and thicker 
along the British route, swarming in 
from distant towns and hamlets and 
lonely farms. 

The old tavern was ringing with 
voices now—commands of _ officers, 
calls from those who were posted 
above, clattering steps on the porch 
as the Acton men ran out to their 


swamp. 

He who had been placed in charge 
at the tavern, a young officer of the 
Woburn Alarm - Men, shouted for si- 


“The smoke follows the road,” said , 


and the rattle of ‘rifles following™ like 


posts behind the tufted willows in the 
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lence and attention, and ordered us not to fire unless 
fired upon, as our position would be hopeless if cannon 


Were brought against us. Then he commanded all wo- 
men to leave the tavern and seek shelter at Slocum’s 
farm across the meadows. 

“No, no!” murmured Silver Heels, obstinately, as I 
took her hand and started for the stairs, “I will not 
go—I vannot—I cannot! Let me stay, Michael; for 
God’s sake, let me stay!” And she fell on her knees 
and caught at my hands. 

“To your posts!” roared the Woburn officer, drawing 
his sword and coming up the stairs two at a jump. 
He stopped short when he saw Silver Heels, and 
glanced blankly at me; but there was no.time now for 
flight, for, as he stepped to the window beside me, 
pell-mell into the village green rushed the British light- 
infantry, dusty, exhausted, and enraged. In brutal dis- 
order they surged on, here a squad huddled together, 
there a company, bullied, threatened, and harangued 
by its officers with pistols and drawn swords; now a 
group staggering past bearing dead or wounded com- 
rades. now a heavy cart loaded with knapsacks and 
muskets, driven by hatless soldiers. 

Close on their heels tramped the grenadiers. I saw 
soldier after soldier stagger and fall from the ranks, 
utterly exhausted, unable to rise from the grass. 

The lull in the firing was broken by a loud discharge 
of musketry from Fiske’s Hill, and presently more 
redcoats came rushing into the village, while at their 
very heels the Bedford Alarm-Men ‘shot at them and 
chased them. Everywhere our militia came swarming 
—from Sudbury, Westford, Lincoln, Acton; Minute- 
Men from Medford, from Stowe, from Beverly, and 
from Lynn—and their ancient firelocks blazed from 
every stone wall, and their long rifles banged from the 
distant ridges. 

Below me in the street I saw the British oflicers 
striving desperately to reform their men, kicking the 
exhausted creatures to their feet again, striking lag- 
gards, shoving the bewildered and tired grenadiers 
into line, while thicker and thicker pelted the bullets 
from the Minute-Men and militia. 

They were brave men, these British officers; I saw a 
young ensign of the Tenth Foot fall with a ball through 
his stomach, yet rise and face the storm until shot to 
death by a dozen Alarm-Men on the Bedford Road. 

It was dreadful; it was doubly dreadful when a com- 
pany of grenadiers suddenly faced about and poured a 
volley at our tavern, for, ere the crashing of splintered 
wood had ceased, the tavern fairly vomited flame into 
the square, and the British went down in _ heaps. 
Through the smoke I saw an officer struggling to disen- 
gage himself from his fallen and dying horse; I saw 
the massed infantry reel off through the village, fir- 
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ing frenziedly- right and left, pouring volleys -into 
farm-houses, where women ran, screaming out into the 
barns, and frantic watch-dogs barked, tugging at their 
chains. 

It was not a retreat, not a flight; it was a riot, a 
horrible saturnalia of smoke and fire and awful souna. 
As a maddened panther, wounded, rushes forth to deal 
death right and left, even tearing its own flesh with 
tooth and claw, the British column burst south across 
the land, crazed with wounds, famished, athirst, blood- 
mad, dealing death and ruin to all that lay before it. 

Terrible was the vengeance that followed it, hovered 
on its gasping flanks, scourged its dwindling ranks, 
which withered under the searching fire from every 
tuft of bushes, every rock, every tree trunk. 

Already the ghastly pageant had rushed past us, 
leaving a crimson trail in its wake; already the old 
tavern door was flung wide, and our Minute-Men were 
running down the Boston Road and along the ridges 
on either side, firing as they came on. 

I, with Mount and the Weasel, hung to their left 
flank till two o’clock, when, about half a mile from 
Lexington Meeting-house, we heard cannon, and under- 
stood that the relief troops from Boston had come up. 

Then, knowing that there. were guns enough and to 
spare without ours, we .shouldered our hot rifles and 
trudged back to Buckman’s 'Pavern, through the dust, 
behind a straw-covered wain which was driving slowly 
under the heat of an almost vertical sun. 

Mount, parched with thirst, hailed the driver of the 
wain, asking him if he carried cider. 

“Only a wounded man,” he said, “ ’most dead o’ the 
red dragoons.” : 

I stepped to, the slowly mdving wagon and looked 
over the tail-board down into the straw. 

“ Shemuel!” I cried. sue i 

“ Shemuel!” roared Mount.- 

The little Jew opened his sick eyes under his band- 
The Weasel climbed nimbly. over the tail-board 
and settled down beside the wounded man, taking his 

lood-smeared hand. : 

“Shemuel! Shemuel! We saw them split your 

head!” stammered Mount, in his astonishment and 
oy. / 
OM, Under my hat I did haff a capful of. shillings,” re- 
plied Shemuel, weakly; “ I—I go back—two days’ time, 
to find me my money by dot Lechemere swamp—eh, 
Jack?” , 

“God bless you, old nosey!” cried Mount; “ we'll 
get your money, lad!’ Wen’t"we, Cardigan?” 


The little Jew turned his hea'vy eyes on me. 
“You haff found Miss Warren?” he gasped. 
so iss all well. 
my money.” 


“ Ach, 
I go back—in two days’ time—find me 
He smiled and closed his eyes. 
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So we re-entered Lexington, Jack Mount, the Weasel, 
Saul Shemuel, and 1; and on the tavern steps Silver 
Heels stood, her tired, colorless face lighted up, her 
outstretched hands falling on my shoulders; and I 
to take her in my arms, for she had fallen a-weeping. 
Above us the splendid blue of the sky spread its eter- 
nal tent, our only shelter, our only home on the long 
trail through the world; our lamp was the sun, our 
fireplace a continent, and the four winds our walls, 
and our estates were bounded by two oceans, washing 
the shores of a land where the free, at last, might 
dwell. 

In the south the thunder of the British cannon mut- 
tered, distant and more distant; the storm had passed. 

Had the storm passed? The smoke hung in the north 
where Concord town was burning, yet around us birds 
sang. 

And now came Jack Mount, riding postilion on the 
horses which drew the post-chaise; behind him trotted 
the Weasel, leading out Warlock. Silver Heels saw 
them and stood up, smiling through her tears. 

“ Truly, we stayed and did our duty, did we not, dear 
heart?” 

“With your help, sweet.” 

“ And deserted not our own!” 

“ Yours the praise, dear soul.” 

“ And did face our enemies like true people all; is it 
not so, Michael ?” 

“< 1¢-is, 20.” 

“Then let us go, my husband. I am sick for my 
own land, and for the happiness to come.” 

‘“ Northward we journey, little sweetheart.” 

“To the blue hills and the sweet-fern?” 

* Aye, home.” 

And so we started for the north, out of the bloody 
village where our liberty was born at the first rifle 
shot, out of the sound of the British cannon, out of the 
land of the salt sea. back to the inland winds and the 
incense of our own dear forests, and the music of sweet. 
waters tumbling wuere the white pines sing eternally. 

I rode Warlock beside the chaise; Shemuel lay 
within; Silver Heels sat beside the poor, hurt crea- 
ture, easing his fevered head; but her eyes ever re- 
turned to me, and the color came and went in her face 
as our eyes spoke in silence. 

* Good-by,” said Foxcroft, huskily. 

Mount squared himself in his saddle; the Weasel, 
rifle on thigh, set his horse’s head north. 

Slowly the cavalcade moved on; the robins sang on 
every tree; far to the southward the thunder: of the 
British cannon rolled and re-echoed along the purple 
hills; and over all God’s golden light was falling on 
life and love and death. 

To be Continued, 
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First Avenue, with the Holiday Crowd awaiting Events 























Captain Jack Crawford addressing a Fourth-of-July Gathering 


Canadian Mounted Police in a Victoria Day Parade 


FETE DAYS AT DAWSON, ALASKA 


Two holidays are celebrated at this busy Yukon settlement—May 24 (Victoria day) and July 4 (Independence day). 


The pictures above show typical scenes on each day 
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The King’s Eighteen Children, by his various Wives 


THE KING OF SIAM AND HIS FAMILY 


This ruler of a strange country proposes to make a visit to the United States, and if he does so, it will be with all the accessories of Oriental splendor 
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interests of the United States will be well guard- 

ed by the fine new battle-ship Wisconsin. The 
United States is by treaty bound to keep open traffic 
across the isthmus. The International Railway has 
already been interfered with by the Colombian insur- 
gents, but should its operation be seriously hampered 
by either revolutionists or Venezuelan invaders, this 
government will act promptly. 

In this event the man who will see that the in- 
terests of the United States do not suffer is likely to 
be Captain George Cook Reiter, of the Wisconsin. 
Captain Reiter is a Pennsylvanian by birth, and was 
graduated from the United States Naval Academy 
in 1865. His progress through the various grades of 
the service has been steady, and he has seen a variety 
of duties. There is scarcely a station to which he has 
not been attached, and he has had considerable land 
duty. During the Spanish-American war he com- 
manded one of the smaller war-ships. He attained 
his present rank two years ago. 

The Wisconsin will be the greatest fighting-machine 
ever seen at Panama. The Oregon and Iowa have 
beeri there, but neither of these is as large as the Wis- 
consin, Comparatively few British battle- ships or 
war-vessels of other nations come this way, and none 
that could be compared with the Wisconsin. The Wis 
consin was launched at the Union Iron Works, in 
San Francisco, November 26, 1898, and has been in 
commission several months. She is of 11,525 tons 
displacement, and has a length of 368 feet; breadth, 
72 feet 214 inches; draft, 23 feet 6 inches. Her triai 
trip in Santa Barbara Channel in October, 1900, show- 
ed an average of 17.25 knots, with a maximum speed 


I: the event of serious trouble in Colombia, the 






































Three of the Herreshoff Boys—Nat, Griswold, and Francis 


of 18.54 knots. She was then the queen of American 
battle-ships. 


the Constitution, has six children—one girl, the 
eldest, and five boys, ranging in age from 
fifteen to six years. Their names are Agnes, Sidney, 
Nathaniel Green, Jr., Griswo!d, Francis, and Clarence. 
The boys attend the public schools at Bristol. When 
school hours are over they find plenty of amusement 
in the usual out-door sports incident to rural life. 
The boat-shops, however, engross a great deal of their 
attention, and they are themselves exceeding'y well 
posted in water-craft. Their play-room contains steam- 
engines and electrical machines also. The spring and 
carly summer finds them in their home on Narragan- 
sett Bay; the hot months are spent on an old farm 
just outside of Bristol, where they have endless 
fun in sailing their mimic yachts. The neighbors 
predict a firm of boat-designers in the near future that 
will continue the fame of the Herreshoff name as 
builders of the fastest racing yachts in the world. 


IN ‘tte consti G. HERRESHOFF, the designer of 


turns this week to his duties as president of 

the railroad system operating the greatest 
mileage in the world, has been on a two months’ trip 
of recreation and pleasure in Europe. A portion of 
his sojourn was made in London..where his son, Major 
Edward B. Cassatt, is military attaché to the Ameri- 
can legation, and is most highly esteemed by Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate,‘our ambassador to Great Britain. 
With a diversity of ties to the Old World which is in- 
teresting in an American so conspicuously representa- 
tive of the New, and of its greatest achievements in 
finance and transportation—the two problems which 
go hand in hand—Mr. Cassatt has spent a large por- 
tion of his remaining stay abroad with his sister, Miss 
Mary Cassatt, an American artist of prominence in 
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M* ANDREW JACKSON CASSATT, who re- 


Captain George C.-Reiter 


Paris, where her work 
and her personality 
have made her many 
friends. Mr. Cas- 
satt’s journey across 
the Atlantic and up 
and down the _plea- 
sant places of Europe 
brought him at last 
to Homburg. The 
photograph here re- 
produced is his latest, 
and gives an excellent 
idea of the man. Not 
being accustomed to 
take champagne when 
his fellow-members of 
the famous Farmers’ 
Club of Philadelphia 
offer him milk from 
their Alderneys and 
wine from Rheims— 
with the observation 
that the milk is, if 
anything, a little the 
more expensive — 
Farmer Cassatt has 
had no occasion to 
take the treatment at 
Carlsbad or the baths 
at Aix. The executive 
duties of his office as 
President of the 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company have 


been ably discharged by his several assistants, chief 
of whom is William A. Patton, whose many years of 
faithful service have gradually raised him to a position 
of usefulness very near the top in this wonderfully 
organized corporation. 


photograph of the central squad of the Manila 
Metropolitan Police, which is doubtless the tall- 
est body of police officials in the world. The men are 
all six feet or over in stature, the shortest standing 
exactly six feet, while the tallest, Sergeant Charles 
McGiffin, a San- Franciscan, is six feet seven inches. 
Next in height is James Boyd, who is six feet four 
inches. The squad is made up of time-expired soldiers, 
the majority of them having served in the Thirty- 
sixth Volunteer Infantry, under Colonel James Frank- 
lin Bell. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur C. Ducat, who commanded 
Company D of the Twenty-fourth Infantry in the mem- 


Te picture on this page is reproduced from a 

















A. J. Cassatt 


President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


orable charge on San Juan Hill, in which he was 
severely wounded, and afterwards saw active service 
in Manila with the same regiment. is the command- 
ing officer of the squad, and First Lieutentant Phillip 
K. Sweet is second in command and special detective. 


W. H. O. Smith. Edward C. Kunde. Luther Chapman. George Willett. John Phelan, Wilson A. Meyers. 
Samuel J. Miller. Jona F. Davis. M. M. Brodie. 


Charles McGiffin. Amos McDonald. James Boyd. Calvin Wilds. 























Edward C. Laig. Peter M. Indergard. First Lieut. Phillip K. Sweet. 


The Central Squad, Manila Metropolitan 


Lieut.-Col. Arthur C. Ducat. Filipino Mascot. James Johnson, Joseph Smith, 


Police ; Lieut.-Col. Arthur C. Ducat, Commanding 
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The Evolution of the Racing Yacht 
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PEED is the end in view in the building of the 
racing yacht, and in this respect wonderful 
progress has been made on both sides of the 
Atlantie in the last sixteen years. We set 
the pace for our English cousins just half a 
century ago, but, although they gave a spas- 

modic turn twenty years later, they never really woke 
up to the race until 1885. Meanwhile we had slum- 
bered rather peacefully ourselves, and might have been 
caught napping but for a little circumstance to be 
reverted to hereafter. 

The evolution of the modern racing-yacht dates from 
the challenge of the English cutter Genesta, which 
came over here in quest of the America’s Cup in 1885. 
Yacht-building had then reached the stationary stage 
on each side of the ocean, and rested content with radi- 
eally different types. Here 
we had the “ skimming- 
dish,” a light-draught, cap- 
sizable boat, that afforded 
plenty of elbow-room, but 
very little head-room. In 
England they had _ the 
“trough,” a narrow, deep, 
uncapsizable boat that 
gave plenty of head but 
very little elbow room. 

Opposite local conditions 
had produced these oppo- 
site types. The shallow 
bays of our coast required 
a boat of light draught 
that could be serviceable 
for estuarial cruising as 
well as racing. The deeper 
water and stormier wea- 
ther of the English coast 
demanded a_ boat that 
could not be capsized, and 
that could make headway 
in the roughest ‘weather. 
The Fanny, a famous big 
racing-sloop of the seven- 
ties, was a typical skim- 
ming-dish. She was very 
fast in smooth water, but 
could make no headway in 
a sea. Yet the latter fact 
was not a very serious 
detriment, as the principal 
regattas, generally held in 
pleasant weather, were 
over landlocked courses, 
with the exception of the 
stretch from Sandy Hook 
to the light-ship of the 
same name, and if the 
weather was “ dirty” out- 
side, she would not go be- 
yond the point of the 
Hook. The Genesta was a 
typical trough. She could 
go in the heaviest sea, but, 
perhaps, not so fast as the 
Fanny in smooth water. 
A comparison of their mid- 
ship sections will show the 
difference between. the two 
types. 

We had other sloops not 
so extreme, as the Gracie 
and the Mischief, but they 
were not much better in a 
sea. There were also 
schooners designed for 
deep-sea cruising as well 
as racing, as the America, 
Sappho, Dauntless, and 
others, both keel and cen- 
treboard, which, without 
approaching the trough, 
were far removed from the 
skimming-dish. 

Besides the influence of 
local conditions, the rules 
of the English Yacht 
Racing Association, which, 
apparently failing to ree- 
ognize beam as a factor of 
speed, taxed it almost out 
of existence, further modi- 
fied the type of English 
cutter. The non-capsizable 
quality of the cutter, ac- 
quired by heavily weighting the keel with lead, was 
its chief recommendation. Want of beam made it de- 
ficient in buoyancy, so that it went through the waves 
rather than over them—a defect occasionally fraught 
with disastrous consequences, as in the case of a cut- 
ter that was caught in a gale off the west coast of 
Africa, and had her deck crushed by an overtoppling 
sea. Another disadvantage was that in a hard wind 
the cutter would lie so far over on her side as almost 
to make her sails lose their driving power. 

The initial step of the evolution was taken on this 
side of the Atlantic through the challenge of the 
Genesta and the circumstance above alluded to. The 
little cutter Madge bad come over here in 1882, and 
beaten everything of her water -line length, so that 
when the challenge of the Genesta was received, in 
December, 1884, it was deemed by certain yachtsmen 
necessary to build a new boat to meet her. Two new 
boats were built, one on the old lines, the other em- 
bodying new ideas. With the latter only, the Puritan, 
designed by Edward Burgess, and built by Vice-Com- 


modore J. Malcolm Forbes, General Charles J. Paine, 
and other members of the Eastern Yacht Club of Bos- 
ton, is it necessary to deal. 

Broadly stated, the lines on which the evolution of 
the racing yacht has proceeded in its departure from 
the old American type are reduction of beam, lower- 
ing of ballast, increase of draught, relative lengthen- 
ing of the upper body and shortening of the under 
body, expansion of sail spread, lightness of construc- 
tion. The Puritan embodied the initial steps on all 
ot these lines except increase of draught and light- 
ness of construction. There have also been radical 
changes in the form of the hull, but merely noting 
that in the avoidance of flaring bows the Puritan 
made a step likewise in this direction, consideration 
of these will be postponed to a later stage. 
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Previously the relation of beam to length had been 
as one to three. In the Puritan it was one to four. 
This is not an exactly correct statement of the fact, 
but [ am using even figures for the sake of con- 
venience. She had a slight increase of actual draught, 
though her relation of draught to water-line length 
was somewhat less than that of the Gracie. The 
Gracie, with a water-line length of 69 feet 31%, 
inches, had a draught of 8 feet, while the Puritan, 
with 81.1 feet water-line, had a draught of only 8 feet 
10 inches. The lengthening of the upper body was 
well defined, for while she had a straight stem, she 
had a long overhang aft. 

It was in the lowering of the ballast, however, that 
the Puritan differed most radically from any sloop 
previously built on typical American lines. A strip 
of lead 45 feet long, 2 feet wide, 16 inches thick, 
weight 45 tons, was bolted on the under side of the 
keel. In addition she had on her centreboard an iron 
shoe, weight 900 pounds. Here was a concentration 
of ballast below the keel, while the old sloops carried 


it in the form of pig-iron between their ribs. ‘The 
effect was an important gain of stability and conse- 
quent increase of sail power. 

The Puritan’s triumph had a decisive influence on 
yacht-building on both sides of the ocean, but its ef- 
fect in England was not manifest until the coming of 
the Thistle, two years later; for the Galatea, chal- 
lenger of 1886, had been built before the Puritan- 
Genesta match. The Mayflower, designed jointly by 
Burgess and General Paine, and built in 1886, was an 
advance on the Puritan in all of the directions indi- 
cated above except lightness of construction. There 
was a further disparity in the length of the upper 
and the under body, less proportional beam, greater 
draught. more outside ballast, larger sail spread. 

The Volunteer, built in 1887 to meet the Thistle, 
was a still wider depart- 
ure. An advance on each 
of those lines, she was 
also the first defender to 
embody the effort at light- 
ness of construction. Her 
predecessors were built of 
wood; she was built of 
steel. She had an over- 
hang forward as well as 
aft, and was 20.35 feet 
longer over all than on the 
water - line. The May- 
flower’s difference in that 
respect was only 14 feet 
5 inches. Though longer 
on the water-line than the 
Mayflower, she had nearly 
five inches less beam. Her 
draught was the same, 10 
feet, but she had five tons 
more ballast, and she car- 
ried 626 square feet more 
sail. 

We are now in a posi- 
tion to measure the depart- 
ure of the English from 
their established type by 
the variations embodied in 
the Thistle, the first sin- 
gle- sticker built to seek 
the Cup. She was designed 
by George L. Watson, un- 
doubtedly the foremost 
yacht-designer of England. 
Here the most conspicuous 
feature of evolution had 
been the reduction of 
beam; there it was the in- 
crease of beam. Thus 
there was manifested at 
the outset a tendency tow- 
ard a common type. The 
Thistle had over one-third 
more beam than the Ge- 
ngsta, and though less 
heavily _ballasted, was 
able to carry 1818 square 
feet more canvas. Over- 
hang fore and aft, and con- 
sequent elongation of up- 
per over under body, also 
marked her approach to 
the new common type. 

Compared with the Vol- 
unteer the Thistle was a 
little more than two feet 
longer over all, less than a 
foot on the water - line. 
She had a trifle more than 
three feet less beam, a 
fraction under four feet 
more draught, exactly fif- 
teen tons more ballast. 
Her sail area was only 292 
square feet less, while the 
Genesta’s inferiority to the 
Puritan in that respect 
was 832. The Vigilant 
and Valkyrie IT. were still 
closer together in appear- 


, j ance and measurements, 
Mm 1851 6 the CONSTITUTEN gf day though the former had the 


greatest excess of canvas— 
1230 square feet — ever 
carried by a _ defender 
against a challenger. 
The Vigilant, built in 
1893 for a New York syndicate from designs by Na- 
thaniel G. Herreshoff (Burgess having previously died), 
was a further advance on all of the lines of evolution 
than any of the preceding defenders. Her length over 
all was nearly forty feet more than her water-line, 
nearly double the like disparity of the Volunteer. Her 
draught was increased by more than three feet, her 
ballast by many tons, and her sail spread by more than 
2000 square feet. Yet her longest stride was in the 
form of her hull. 

The object sought in the relative extension of the 
upper and contraction of the under body is decrease 
of resistance and consequent increase of speed. In the 
Vigilant the form of the upper body of the modern 
racing - yacht was substantially perfect; subsequent 
changes have been mere refinements. The permanent 
form of the under body was not reached until the build- 
ing of the Defender, two years later. 

The upper body of the Vigilant was the development 
of a form tried with success by Herreshoff two years 
earlier, in a boat called the Gloriana, built for E. D. 
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Morgan, of this ‘city. She astonished ev- 
erybody by her odd appearance and still 
more by her extraordinary speed. Pre- 
viously straight or slightly concave lines 
had been used on the bows. The Gloriana 
had a long, pig-shaped nose and convex 
bows. Only 46 feet on the water-line, she 
measured 70 feet over all. She left out 
of sight the fastest boats of her class, and 
easily beat sloops like the Gracie, of 70 
feet water-line. Revelling in rough wea- 
ther, she could go outside of the Hook in 
a sea that would stagger a boat of twice 
her size, and, riding the waves like a 
duck, keep her pace despite the severest 
buffeting. Instead of a centreboard she 
had a fin keel, a device for reducing the 
under body to a minimum. The balance 
keel had been suggested many years be- 
fore, and tried, but without success. 

The form of the Gloriana’s upper body 
had been embodied for generations in the 
sarnegat Bay “‘ sneak-box,” a small boat 
used for gunning and fishing, because of 
its light draught and extraordinary abil- 
ity to go in rough weather. The weather- 
ly qualities of the boat are due to its rid- 
ing over the waves instead of through 
them. Whence came the sneak-box form 
and who devised it have been forgotten. 
Prior to 1891 it was not seen outside of 
Barnegat and adjacent bays. By seizing 
this form and adding an under body to 
give stability, Mr. Herreshoff wrought a 
revolution in yacht-designing. 

In the Defender, built by the Herres- 
hoffs in 1895, the form of the racing 
yacht reached its complete development. 
The changes made in the later boats have 
been in details, not in principles. The 
Vigilant had the upper body of the 
Gloriana, but not her under body. Al- 
though of far greater draught than any 
defender previously built, greater even 
than the typical cutter Genesta, she had 
a centreboard. For nearly ten years evo- 
lution had been carrying yacht-building 
gradually away from that useful but 
much-overrated contrivance. The centre- 
board bothered the Vigilant from time to 
time, and finally dropped to the bottom of 
the Solent. At the same time it dropped 
out of international yachting. 

The English meanwhile had followed us 
on the chief lines of development. The 
next boat built after the Thistle to try 
for the cup, Valkyrie I., was a failure, and 
so did not come over, but Valkyrie ITI., the 
antagonist of the Vigilant, though leaner 
forward of the midship section, had the 
convex lines of the Gloriana in her bows. 
Valkyrie III., however, was a Vigilant 
without a centreboard and a Defender 
without a fin keel. In other words, our 
cousins had arrived at the stage in the 
order of development that we reached two 
years earlier. The upper body of Valky- 
rie III, was nearly the same as that of 
the Defender ; the essential difference was 
in the under body. Compared with the 
latter, she measured over all 125 against 
124 feet; water-line, 88.85—88.50; beam, 
23--23.3; draught, 16—19; sail area, 
13,028—12,650 square feet. Shamrock If. 
is a fin keel, so that, at last, both sides 
have reached a common type. 

Evolution was not arrested with the 
crystallization of the form; it has con- 
tinued in the direction of lightness of con- 
struction. The Volunteer was built of 
steel; the Vigilant, of Tobin bronze, a 
lighter material; the Defender, of alumi- 
num, a still lighter metal 

Although built of heavier material, the 
Columbia was made lighter than the De- 
fender above the decks. She was given 
hollow steel mast and spars, the first to 
be used in yachting. In the Constitution 
a longitudinal frame has been introduced 
so as to transfer the longitudinal strain 
from the plating to what. may be called 
the bony structure of the hull, and at the 
same time reduce the weight of the ribs 
and the plating. The plating of the Con- 
stitution varies from 14 of an inch at the 
keelson to 3-16 of an inch at the deck. 
Thus the weight of her plating has been 
reduced under twenty-two tons, seven tons 
less than that of the Independence. 

The motivity of the yacht being in the 
sail, the object of all improvements is in- 
crease of sail spread. In sixteen years 
the sail spread of the defenders has been 
practically doubled. The Constitution 
carries nearly 1300 square feet more sail 
than the Columbia, and almost double the 
spread of the Puritan. 

Up to this time the Constitution has 
made the better showing in light weather, 
and the Columbia in a breeze. The latter 
may therefore be taken as the standard. 
Over a thirty-knot course the Mayflower 
was 10 minutes better than the Puritan; 
the Volunteer 16 minutes better than the 
Mayflower; the Vigilant 30 minutes than 
the Volunteer; the Defender 10 minutes 
than the Vigilant; the Columbia 10 min- 
utes than the Defender. By the records, 
therefore, the Columbia is 1 hour 16 min- 
utes faster than the Puritan; but in real- 
ity she is fully 1% hours faster, for recent 
encounters have shown that she is in her 
present form more than half an hour 
faster than the Vigilant. That the cham- 
pion of 1885 could have been so distanced 
would not have been deemed possible in 
the day of her triumph. 

WILLIAM E. SIMMONS. 
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The American Book-Store, Manila, on Mail-Day 


The photograph was made just after the arrival of the cart laden with the shipments of 


“*Harper’s Weekly” and “* 


Harper’s Magazine” 





King of Siam to Visit America 





(See Page 898) 


HULALONGKORN I., King of 
( Siam, has notified Hamilton King, 

United States consul-general at 
Ikangkok, that he would like to pay a visit 
to the United States in the near future. 
That the King’s dignity may be fully 
maintained in the eyes of his subjects, it 


is proposed President McKinley extend his 
Majesty a formal invitation to, come over 
seas, and ostensibly be the honored guest 
of the nation. While this is wholly out- 
side of ‘the custom of the United States, 
it is more than probable that the King’s 
wish will be gratified, as he will really 
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come at his own expense, and with the sole 
desire of being afforded opportunity to 
gain a general knowledge of the ways and 
methods of transacting business here. 
The King will come to San Francisco, 
with the Queen and their respective suites, 
in the royal yacht. Here it is expected he 
will be formally received by a representa- 
tive of the President and'a military or 
naval aide designated to accompany him 
during his stay in this country, as was the 
case when the Duke of Veragua and the 
Infanta Eulalia of Spain came here during 
the World’s Fair. There is a certain de 
gree of caution required in arranging such 
a trip as the King proposes. When the 
monarch visited Europe several years ago 
there were a number of rather serious mis 
understandings concerning him, resulting 
in his being subjected to no little ridicule, 


| something exceedingly distasteful to the 
Oriental, as it involves an injury to his 
dignity in the eyes of others. 

Prince Devawongse, the Siamese Minis- 





ter for Foreign Affairs, who opened com- 
munication with Consul- General King, 
said, while the King would greatly prefer 
visiting us in a private capacity, he fears 
such a course would be regarded in Siam 
as indicating that the United States re- 
garded Siam with indifference, if not con- 
tempt. The matter of the invitation is 
now in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as during the last year the 
trade of Siam with the United States in 
creased 100 per cent., the King’s visit is 
of marked commercial importance. The 
American flag is a stranger in Siamese 
ports, all of our products going there in 
foreign bottoms. Despite this disadvan 
tage, American goods are steadily growing 
in favor. The King has observed that 
Japan is reaching out toward the United 
States commercially more and more, and 
as he accepts the “ Yankees of the East ” 
as his model, he wishes to come here to 
see our ways of business for himself, and 
to gain sufficient knowledge «of the coun- 
try to intelligently aid in the increase of 
commerce between this nation and Siam. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures = colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
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A MOTHER’S MILK 
may not fit the requirements of her own offspring. 
A failing milk is usually a poor milk. BoRDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK has been the stand- 
ard for more than forty years. Send 10c. for “ Baby’s 
Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 





A well-appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $60a year. 
a A Telephone Co., 15 Dey St.,111 West 38thSt. 
_ ve 





THE vigor and force imparted by the use of AB- 
BOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters, makes work a 
——- Get the genuine. Druggists and grocers. 
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Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE has no 
equal for table use. Keep a few bottles in your ice- 
chest.—[Adv.] 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. S1z 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters. then J 








Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 26 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty, In- 
stead it. tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no_ beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 

Sold all over the world. 





In your Room. 


Wash delicate things — handkerchiefs, 
laces, doilies etc.(things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash,)in Pearlines 
way, viz: Soak,rinse, squeeze — 
directions on eachpacket. Spread smoothly 
while wet,on a mirror or window pane. 


When dry theyrequire 
noironing. Grand advice 
for bachelors, maidens, 


boarders and hotel Guestsia a 


and for fabrics too delicate” 
and valuable to risk to 
others’ hands. 
Pearline istrust-worthy 
for washing and cleaning 
where-ever water can 
be used. 
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Dont plan the dinner 
“without the dessert-Serve 
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A NEW BOOK FOR GOLFERS 


Practical Golf 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Amateur Champion of the United States. 





Illustrated from Instantaneous Photos of 
Mr. Travis on the Links 


$2.00 net. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, N. Y. 








THE *SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS, 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, fr Greate Salesroom 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, 
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Salvation Army Colonies. By J. D. Whelpley 

















Harvesting the Cantaloupe Crop at the Salvation Army Colony, Amity, Colorado 


URING the month of September the Cherry 

Tree Home for street waifs, which has 

been maintained by the Salvation Army 

at Sutherland, New Jersey, will be aban- 

doned, and the children will be taken to a 

new home just completed, near the Salva- 

tion Farm Colony at Amity, Colorado. The Cherry 
Tree Home at Sutherland has been in operation for 
some time. It is supported from voluntary contribu- 
tions and from Salvation Army funds. An average of 
fifty orphans has been cared for each year, at an an- 


nal associations and be reformed the Army finds im- 
possible. Failure to reform is not infrequent. 
Hardened criminals have been discovered whose age 
would not be over nine or ten years, and older chil- 
dren have been taken from the very worst places and 
found inherently good. 

Two or three years in the Cherry Tree Home works 
a miracle with even the worst, however. The living 
is plain even to harshness, discipline is strict, school- 
ing is compulsory, and infractions of rules are pun- 
ished effectively, though corporal punishment is not 
inflicted except upon 
conviction of  im- 
morality — something 
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the management of 
the home will not 
tolerate. 

A change of loca- 
tion was decided upon 
for a number of rea- 
sons. The children 
are taken from all 
large cities in- the 
country. The new 
home, which cost 
about $8000, is built 
upon land owned by 
the Salvation Army, 
and from the _ head- 
quarters funds. 

The advantages of 
the surroundings and 
climate in eastern 
Colorado are beyond 
question. The prin- 
cipal reason for the 
move, however, is 
that the children of 
all ages can find em- 
ployment in the 
sugar-beet and canta- 
loupe fields of the Sal- 








The new Cherry Tree Home 


nual expense per capita of $90, certainly a low figure. 
To take children abandoned to street life, especially 
those who are found amidst the very worst surround- 
ings, is the purpose of the work. To cleanse them 
morally as well as physically and to teach them the 
desirability of honest labor is the intent of the train- 
ing given them. Children up to the age of twelve have 
been accepted, but few over that age, as it has been 
found that the older children are an element of danger 
to those of more tender years who have been under 
sheltering care for any length of time. To determine 
at just what age a child can be removed from crimi- 


vation Army Farm 
Colony, now in opera- 
tion for three years, 
and past the experi- 
mental stage. 

Three years ago Commander Booth-Tucker floated 
$150,000 in bonds for the purpose of starting Salva- 
tion Army farm colonies in the United States, similar 
to those already established in Europe. Land was pur- 
chased near Cleveland, Ohio, Romie, California, and 
Holly, Colorado. The farm at Cleveland is near the 
city, and is more of a refuge than anything else. The 
colony at Romie is still struggling in the throes of 
organization, but the colony at Holly, called Fort 
Amity by the colonists, is now well under way, and 
the system adopted promises success. 

The land purchased is a part of a great irrigation 




















Group of Colonists and Children at Amity, Colorado 

















A Salvation Army School-house and Church 


company’s plant. It is on a railroad, and in the 
Arkansas Valley, one of the most fertile sections of 
the West. The colony now has nearly 2000 acres of 
land, 800 of which are under cultivation this year. 
A town site has been laid off, and it will not be long 
before a prosperous settlement of considerable size, 
with all the appurtenances of a Western town, minus 
the saloons and a few other features of free and un- 
trammelled civic life, will be in existence. 

The first year twelve families were brought out from 
Eastern cities. Of the heads of these families but 
four had any previous experience in farming, and none 
of them had any money. A few household goods of 
small value were the only assets, except for the new 
hope and life infused into the spirits of ali, from the 
youngest to the oldest, by this sudden change in their 
prospects. The people who are selected as colonists 
are tried in every way. They do not belong to the 

















A Salvation Army Farm-house 


criminal classes, nor are they paupers. The enter- 
prise is designed primarily for the worthy poor, with 
whom circumstances have dealt harshly, and for whom 
there seems no hope for the future in the city life. 

Thousands of applications are received from those 
desiring to become colonists. There are at this time 
over one thousand applications on file in New York 
yet to be considered. Few are chosen,-for the Salva- 
tion Army proceeds slowly and with caution in its 
work in this direction. Once chosen, however, there 
seems no limit to what is done for the would-be farmer. 
His transportation is paid; he is furnished with food, 
clothing, and all other necessities. His land is sold 
to him on ten years’ time and live-stock on five years’ 
time. His house and stable are built for him, his 
land ploughed, seed furnished, and money is given 
him if he needs it. This is all charged to his account, 
and he is expected to pay it back with small interest. 

There are thirty-two families in the colony, which 
has a population of two hundred and fifty. A store, 
post-office, blacksmith shop, and other small indus- 
tries are operated by those who have been found wor- 
thy and brought by the Army to share in the chance 
for a new start in life. Twelve more families will be 
added to the colony this year, and as there is plenty 
of land available, there will be room for others as 
the land makes it possible to receive them. 

Each family gets twenty acres of land, with water 
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Farming is intensive and 


for irrigation. 
profitable. The holdings are so small that | 
the community life is that of a village 


rather than a farming district. This keeps 
the people contented, for they come from 
crowded places, and would get lonely and 
disheartened if placed widely apart. The 
rich soil responds readily to the touch of 
water. Advice and practical assistance 
are freely given by the management, and 
it is not long before the colonist begins to 
realize that he is a producer. 

The first two years of the colony over 
$40,000 was loaned to the members. Of 
this amount about twenty per cent. was 
paid back, in addition to a large percent- 
age of the interest account due. The re- 
sults of the present season are even more 
favorable. Nearly all of the farmers will 
meet their current indebtedness, and sev- 
eral will clear themselves of debt entirely, 
thus becoming independent agriculturists. 

There may be some points for criticism 
in the conduct of the colony; there may be 
some impracticabilities in the theory un- 
derlying it all, but the end towards which 
it is working is worthy of all encourage- 
ment, and the results so far seem to indi- 
cate that it will not fail of its purpose, 
which is to give hope to the hopeless. 


Mark Twain as 


Inventor 


MANY-SIDED man indeed is Mark 
Twain. All the world knows him 
as author, fer he has carried more 

than one generation of his countrymen to 
the verge of hysterics, and in England 
they have published him with annota- 
tions. Half the world knows him as pio- 
neer and editor, for his books are liberally 
peppered with his adventures in those 
capacities. A lesser class knows him as a 
pilot, for some of the best stories he ever 
wrote are connected with the old times 
on the Mississippi. The cabmen of New 
York know him as a civie reformer. A 
select group know him as a soldier, for 
he told them one night at dinner about 
his campaigns. How many know him as 
an inventor—not of facts, of course, but 
of things? Probably not a dozen em- 
ployees of the Patent Office, for on their 
books he figures as plain Samuel L. Clem- 
ens, of Hartford. For all the note the 
clerks take of the hundreds of thousands 
of names which pass under their eyes, he 
might just as well have been John Smith, 
of Podunk Centre. 

Yet here they are: A patent issued in 
December, 1871, for an “ improvement in 
adjustable and detachable straps for gar- 
ments,” introduces us to the buckle-strap 
commonly used at the backs of waistcoats 
and trousers, but so made as to be but- 
toned on instead of sewed fast to the gar- 
ment. Why any one who loves ease as 
well as Mark Twain should have wished 
to increase the labors of the toilet by 
needless unbuttoning and buttoning again 
is a mystery. He evidently does not care 
to solve it for us. With one of those 
whimsical twists which he cannot keep 
out of even the unpicturesque details of 
a business document, he leads the reader 
up to the point where inventors usually 
expatiate upon the special merits of their 
devices, and then says of his simply that 
the advantages of such an adjustable strap 
“are so obvious that they need no ex- 
planation.” 

His second patent, granted two years 
ater, we do find in use, though few per- 
sons who own a “Mark Twain scrap- 
book ” suppose it to bear his name for 
any better reason than that which at- 
taches the name of a noted man to a cigar 
or a travelling-bag. Come to think of it, 
though, is there not something mark- 
twainish about a scrap-book in which all 
the work of pasting is already done except 
furnishing the clippings? 

There is a third patent, issued in 1885, 
for an invention far more elaborate than 
either of the others. This is described 
merely as a “game apparatus.” It pro- 
vides for two cards, known respectively 
as a “player’s chart” and an “ 
chart,” ruled off for writing the numbers 
of a series of years and with a hole op- 
posite each year. 
that he will stick a pin opposite a cer- 
tain year, and mention an event which 
occurred then. He mentions the event, 
and an umpire decides whether this is 
right. If so, he is permitted to stick his 
pin in as threatened; otherwise not. “In 
this manner,” says the inventor, “the 
game is played until one player has 
placed a certain stipulated number of pins 
in the holes of his chart.” 

Tradition in the Clemens family repre- 
sents its most distinguished member as 
having, at one period in his life, cher- 
ished dreams of becoming a great inventor 
and amassing a fortune, just as Goethe 
aspired to science, Greeley to agriculture, 
and Nast to covering big canvases with 
historic battle-scenes. On the success of 
the Jumping Frog must rest the blame of 
checking the current of his career, and 
reducing him to his present unhappy state 
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as the first of living humorists. 
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THE DRAMA 











EW adaptations of old plays are not always 

as acceptable as the original version. In- 

deed, if we were to take a modern rendering 

at its own value as an independent work 

there might be more unkind things uttered 

than where the play-goer, with some respect for age, 

enjoys the production for the recollections it evokes 
rather than for the present merit it may possess. 

Mr. Frohman has given 

the public good measure in 


this—which is her dearest wish—shall be accomplished. 
The marriage takes place in the second act, where 
Don Cesar is awaiting death for killing a man during 
holy-week. The wedding follows a roistering supper, 
in course of which Mr. Faversham exhibits unknown 
if not notable talents as a vocalist. Jedro (charming- 
ly enacted by Miss Jessie Busley) meanwhile draws 
the bullets from the guns of the guard, thus repaying 


querading as her husband. She promises to join him 
aut his lodge in the wilderness. Don Cesar soon after 
visits the house, sees his wife, and accuses Don José 
of his villany. Don Cesar, having revealed himself to 
Don José, is obliged to beat a retreat, first, however, 
securing his safety by making a dupe of the chief min- 
ister. 

Up to the fourth act there are no scenes of special 
strength and no situations 
to leave a deep impress upon 
the auditor. The lack of ab- 





‘A Royal Rival,” as_ to 
scenery, costumes, and ac- 
cessories. 3ut he has not 
surpassed previous offer- 
ings in his selection of an 
acceptable cast. There is no 
doubt as to the ability of his 
plavers—but they are not 
happily assembled. We 
have become so accustomed 
to admiring Miss Opp in en- 
tirely different réles that 
we cannot be altogether 
pleased with her in that of 
Marita. Mr. Holland has a 
past as an actor—for that 
reason we had best forget 
his present. Mr. Faver- 
sham’s opportunities are 
limited, and therefore it is 
to commend him the more to 
say that his appearances 
are generally satisfying. 

Mr. du Maurier (son of 
the well-remembered author 
of Trilby) has essayed 
a version of the old play 
that seems quite different 
from that which has been 
more or less a theme for 
authors for many genera- 
tions. Comedy (or what 
passes for it) is so much in 
evidence that romance al- 
most goes a-begging. The 
applause, which in all fair- 
ness should be said is not 
infrequent, is for the players 








sorbing interest is evenly 
distributed. Mr. Faversham 
fights a duel—but we know 
it only by hearsay; he is 
professedly shot by the 
guard, but we are spared 
the scene itself; he makes 
his escape, but in such gentle 
fashion that it seems but a 
trivial episode; in fine, it is 
melodrama, but censorized 
as carefully as a Russian 
newspaper despatch. 

The last act partially 
redeems the play from medi- 
ocrity. Marita learns that 
the King is not in reality 
her husband, and when he 
forces his attentions upon 
her, proclaims her determi- 
nation to destroy herself. 
Her husband arrives at the 
lodge, and meets the King’s 
claim of being Don Cesar 
with the counter claim that 
he is the King. When Don 
Cesar finds that he cannot 
fight the man who has in- 
sulted his wife because that 
man is the King, the situa- 
tion becomes interesting. 

Don Cesar goes to inter- 
cede with the Queen. On 
his return he tells the King 
that Don José has _ repre- 
sented to the Queen that her 
husband has been faithless. 








rather than the play. _ And 
even with the best powers 
of well-credited interpreters Scene 
brought into action the not- 
able situations are lament- 
ably few. 

lor the benefit of those to whom the story of the 
play is unknown it will be briefly recited. In the first 
act Miss Opp is introduced as Varita, the gypsy street 
dancer. She charms the King (Mr. Holland), and 
his chief minister, Don José (Mr. Stevens), sees in this 
an opportunity for possible advancement in an in- 
trigue with the Queen. Marita’s ambition encourages 
her to become the wife of an unknown noble, that she 
may be presented at court, and Don José promises that 


Mr, Faversham 


from Act I. of “‘A Royal Rival’’ at the Criterion Theatre 


his obligations to Don Cesar, who has befriended him, 
even to the extent of sacrificing his own life. When 
the guard fires. Don Cesar counterfeits death, and 
makes his escape. 

Marita, who has advanced from gypsy grace to 
noble dignity at one swift bound, finds herself the 
most admired of all the guests at the home of the 
Marquis of Montefiore, to whom she has been intro- 
duced by Don José. There she meets the King, mas- 


Miss Opp 


He also informs the King 
that he has killed Don José. 
This is the vehicle in 
which Mr. Faversham pro- 
poses to ride to renown as a 
star. Of his personal pop- 
warity there is no doubt; but “A Royal Rival” will 
not especially enhance it. Mr. Stevens deserves praise 
for his work as Don José; Miss Opp is beautiful to look 
upon, and her presence is gratifying to the audience, 
but it is not because of her part or her rendering of it. 
The lesser lights of the company burn dimly, if we ex- 
cept Miss Busley and Mr. Edwards, who are not to 
be altogether ignored in the résumé of the play. 
RODERIC C. PENFIELD. 








The Author of “Cardigan” 
at Home 


ERHAPS the most important incident in the 

development of the American novel is the in- 

creased interest which all readers feel in his- 

torical points that are pictured in page after 

page of our new books. The modern American 
novel is teaching people, who would not otherwise know 
of it, much of local history; it is not only reproducing 
events—that is, history itself—but old landmarks, in 
some cases long since obliterated, in some cases still 
to be seen if the observer only knows how to look for 
them. How many of us get our French history from 
Dumas! Perhaps the time has come to learn American 
history in the same way. Perhaps, too, the most 
interesting of our new books, which comes nearest to 
this, is Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s Cardigan. The 
history of the writing of the book is more or less 
interesting in itself. Mr. Chambers has for the last 
two or three years made his home at Broadalbin, New 
York. In the little town, that lies just south of the 
Adirondacks and north of the Mohawk Valley, there 
are all the elements of. historical interest that are 
wanted for such a purpose. Under the name of 
Fonda’s Bush it was a well-known settlement in 
the days prior to the American Revolution. Sir 
William Johnson, the famous representative of the 
British crown on the frontier, the most successful 
representative of any European power in dealing 
with Indians, Frenchmen, trappers, and hunters of 
the middle of the eighteenth century, had his seat 
at Johnstown, searcely ten miles south of Fonda’s 
Rush. 

Mr. Chambers’s family have lived in Broadalbin for 
some generations, and this naturally induced him to 
settle there. He spends most of the year in the quiet 
of the little village, dividing his time between literary 
work and the out-door life of shooting and fishing. 
He knows every stream, every bit of covert in the 
vicinity of Broadalbin, and it was perfectly natural 
that in laying the plans for a series of novels which 
should constitute the history of the American Revo- 
lution he should turn to the history close at hand and 
begin with the fine figure of Sir William Johnson 


and the events which led up to the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1775 between the colonies and the mother- 
country. Thus there is something interesting and in- 
timate in finding in the first chapters of Cardigan 
the author laying before the reader Sir William John- 
son’s home at Johnstown; in following young Cardi- 
gan and “Silver Heels,” the hero and heroine of the 
story—children being educated by Sir William—going 
a-fishing on the Kennyetto, in recognizing spots on the 
stream where fishing bouts between Sir William and 
the young people took place, and in realizing that 
the author of Cardigan himself, a hundred and fifty 
years later, has fished in every pool of the same stream. 
It is interesting to find in Johnstown the house where 
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Robert W. Chambers 


the fight that was one of the most interesting episodes 
of Cardigan took place. 

As the book proceeds, the writer is carried eastward 
from these frontier country, scenes and episodes, and 
the serious business of the approach of the Revolution 
is presented to him—the doubts, the hopes, the ambi- 
tions of Cardigan while making up his mind to fol- 
jow the colonial standard; and in the mean time the 
series of events, which are so carefully adjusted to 
actual history that, though in themselves fiction, they 
reproduce the reality, the excitement, and the local 
color of the years immediately preceding 1775. 

Many an author—in fact, many a person not an au- 
thor—might envy Mr. Chambers his life and work; for 
instead of writing in the library of a city house, he 
is able.every day in the season to indulge his fondness 
for fishing and hunting. He lives with his dogs and 
his rod, and is always in the midst of his work. 
These dogs, by-the-way, are worthy of attention them- 
selves. One of them, King Pin, a magnificent Lava- 
rack setter, the other, Play Boy, of the Blue Belton 
strain, are as finely trained setters as it would be 
possible to find. They are always with their master, 
and scarcely a day passes that they do not get a run 
with him—in season for serious work, out of season 
for exercise. Many a reader of Cardigan, as of others 
of Mr. Chambers’s books, will be interested to find all 
through the pages references to dogs, to shooting, and 
to fishing, which, for accuracy of detail, and sincere 
affection for the sports and keen interest in all that 
has to do with out-door life, show that they could 
only be written by one who knows sport thoroughly. 

Cardigan itself is probably the most serious piece 
of literature that Mr. Chambers has published. It 
has the charm and the daintiness of his well-known 
style; but it is a full-fledged historical novel, the first 
of a series of four which he purposes writing. Each of 
these will be complete in itself, and the four together 
will cover the epoch from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the conclusion of the Revolutionary war. 
The Conspirators, Lorraine, and Mr. Chambers’s other 
hooks, the scenes of most of them being laid in 
Europe, have their charm, and will continue to’ do 
their share in preserving his name as one of our 
American authors. But Cardigan is of a different 
order, and places him at once in the front rank of 
American novelists. 
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A Chinese Farm on 
Long Island 


(See Page 891) 


S HEY work early and late and all 
the time between,” responded the 
man whose farm lies immediately 

beside one of the half-dozen Chinese farms 
at Steinway, Long Island. ‘“ Yes, nothing 
but Chinese stuff, and they sell every- 
thing they raise, from big goobers to 
pease.” 

Mr. Wah Lee is one of the proprietors, 
a genial, elderly Chinaman, with a fairly 
good knowledge of English. He wears a 
gay yachting - cap, in marked contrast to 
the majority of his fellows, the usual 
head-covering being an inverted shallow 
basket made of split bamboo. This, with 
the loose blouse and trousers with knotted 
cord for buttons, and bare feet, gives a 
picturesque character to the farms which 
transports one easily to the Orient—cer- 
tainly more completely than anything to 
be met with elsewhere in America. 

The proprietor was busily hacking the 
soil with a three-pronged fork shaped like 
a hoe. “ Yeh—too bad,” said he, answer- 
ing the reference to an extensive patch 
of planted low ground entirely submerged 
by a rain puddle. “Too bad,” he repeated, 
but. the smile that accompanied it quench- 
ed sense of loss, and prompted the reflec- 
tion that the heathen’s is by no means an 
irrational philosophy. 

“Hullo, Wah!” hailed the friendly 
voice of a white farmer from the top of 
his wagon. “I put your baskets in your 
house this mornin’. Find ’em?” 

“Yeh—O right, Billy—O right!” 
and Wah turned pleasantly to answer 
many tiresome questions with infinite pa- 
tience. 

Four crops of vegetables in a single 
season from successive plantings on the 
same soil is an achievement that must 
come as a revelation to the average Amer- 
ican farmer. It is won by the regular 
application of a black, muddy fertilizer— 
evidently containing a large percentage of 
ammonia—perfect weeding and hoeing, and 
endless watering. The implements em- 
ployed are extremely primitive, both as to 
turning up the soil and the subsequent 
encouragement given the growing vege- 
tables. A hose was not used by their 
forebears during thousands of years (a 
similarly conclusive plea urged by many 
peasants in Europe), therefore these farm- 
ers carry the water in pails, and spill it 
generously over the plants with a big 
dipper. ‘There is little or no loss from the 
ravages of insects, for the dipper passes 
over the plants so often that it would 
seem difficult for them to get any sort 
of mouthhold. Many of the highly es- 
teemed vegetables are so sharp to the 
taste, on the other hand, that the inno- 
cently experimental American boy would 
leave the county after ever so dainty a 
nibble. 

Yon tsoi, a kind of cress much used by 
Chinamen as a soup ingredient, is the 
first crop. This appears about the first 
of April, and in little over two weeks at- 
tains its full growth. The care bestowed 
upon this and subsequent crops produces 
unquestionably excellent vegetables in 
quality as well as reasonably good finan- 
cial returns, for they are not sold, as may 
be supposed, at exceptionally’ low prices. 
The yon tsoi, like most other leafy vege- 
tables, is tied into bundles with reeds— 
twine is comparatively expensive. The sec- 

ond crop, white and green kale, is car- 
ried to consumers at all points in Greater 
New York about the middle of April, the 
green making an excellent dish as a sort 
of spinach, provided it be sufficiently boil- 
ed and the peppery brine removed to an 
obviously safe distance. 

Frequenters of the queer Chinese restau- 
rants in New York called Chop Suey have 
doubtless eaten the toothsome sweet - pea 
in that stew which is grown here, and sold 
about the middle of April also. The hairy 
squash (chit kwah), the sponge squash 
(sze kwah, which is not unlike a sponge 
ins»form), and an odd apple (fu kwah), 
all; used in soups or stews, are marketed 
abeut the end of June. The hairy squash 


grows:to a weight of from thirty to forty 
pounds, but it is usually picked when 
weighing .a couple of pounds only, and 
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N.W. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Those who have grown old know how 
little use the world has for them unless, 
—well, it is BETTER to have something. 
A policy does it in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 

921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








From “‘ Printers’ Ink,’’ May 29, 1901 
“In the great Chicago Public Library, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY is called for by 
more readers than any other weekly, 
and HARPER’S MAGAZINE by more 
readers than any other magazine” 











tastes like citron when preserved in sugar. 








Works; Camden, N. J. 








FSTERBROOKS auc 


150 Varieties. For Sale by ail Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO..26 John st.,New York, 


STEEL PENS 







The Best Steel Pens Made 
Anywhere. 











OF VITAL INTEREST 


TO EVERY LADY 


is a thor- 


s 

Corsique sess: 
pe liable sys- 

tem for Bust and Form De- 
velopment. Conspicuously 
different in principle. Ab- 
solutely certain in results. 
Economical in price and 
f7jtime. Guaranteed to per- 
v7) manently enlarge the bust 
and perfect the contour of 
the neck and shoulders. 
Send 2c. for booklet show- 
“ing perfect development 
and how to obtainit, You 
will be impressed with its logic and common sense 
THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 368, 63rd St., Chicago, Li. 


















GETTYSBURG, LURAY, AND WASH- 
INGTON. 





Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


This early Autumn tour covers a section of the 
country at once interesting and attractive. The 
battlefield of Gettysburg, with its hundreds of 
monuments ; the picturesque Blue Mountuins, 
touched with the first breath of frost; the Shen- 
andoah Valley, reminiscent of Sheridan’s Ride ; 
the Caverns of Luray, one of Nature’s wonder 


places, and Washington, the capital and political 
centre of the United States, offer a programme 
of delight. 


The tour will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia Saturday, September 14, in charge of one 
of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover 
a period of five days. A chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be unescorted ladies, wiil 
accompany the party throughout the trip. 
Round -trip tickets, covering transportation, 
carriage drives, and hotel accommodations, 
will be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 
from New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from oth- 
er points. 

or itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents: Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 








ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the ee and at the same 
time gradually 


rives out the inherited and 
acquired diseased conditions of the blood 
and constitution. This System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured ; nor can dust, pollen, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or colds 
bring back the spasm. Forty-eight thou- 
sand patients treated during last 22 years. 
Write for ‘‘ Legal Folder (N)’’ on Asthma 
and Hay Fever. No charge for examina- 
tion. Incurable cases not accepted. 


P, HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Harper’s Weekly 
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The last sail of the ‘Independence ” 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 
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WQRae’s | 






Succa | 
‘Olive Oil z 


appreciated 
by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate 


Flavor 





LD EVER ¥ WH EI RE 
Williams’ AS. Stick, SC. 
Yankee Shaving ‘Soa , (Round or Square), 10¢. 
Shaving Tal let, . = 25¢. 
Cream, ~ = 50¢. 
p (Barbers’), 6 ‘Round 


——e 
Swiss Violet Shavin 














| Williams’ wo 
= i -. (Noranksmellnortaste, ¢ Cakes, 1 Ib., Exquisite also for toilet. 
ie | - so frequent in some | (Trial Size) Williams Shaving gg for > stamp 
Z~ brands of Olive Oil) The only Ping in the world making a specialty 
= i 2 B. WILLIATIS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
i Suaranteed GSure ese = PARIS DRESDEN sare 
2 il ‘Oil of Olives only 
= ala il | EARL & WILSON'S 
ta. 
FS. RAE S CO. cents | | TATE aVANT AN 
$b) cue ¢ $0 enna 4 emer 644 comme fat comme 4 G. BEST IN THE WORLD. 








Alcohol, 
Opium, 


pathology. 


istered at the follow- 


Using a ing Keeley Institutes : 


Produce each a dis- 
ease having definite 
The dis- , 
ease yields easily to the 


Tobacco treatment as admin- 











ADDRESS 








Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs or its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the institutions named. 
THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU. 


The Late 
FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


President World’s and National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, said: 
The Keeley Cure, discovered by 
Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, of Illinois, 
has strongly reinforced the cause 


of moral suasion for the man who 
drinks. .. 
Keeley Cure long before it was 
generally known to the world, 
and recommended it, and have 
taken occasion often to endorse it. 


- I had known the 














“ee a hid Portland, Me., White Pls ins, N.Y. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
ag Si 151 Congress St. Buffalo, ois 164 East First 
Lexington, M 730. Niagara St. South St. 
= Kansas City Ogdensburg, N. Y. Ratla wos he 
: 716W Dih St Pe aed Z Richm 
os it. Louk: bp Me, a 80 Williams Ave. 
ash -. ON'YSO3 Locust St. Pl et ee - "08 Xe iden 
21 orth Cn vito oi St. Grand Ra vids, Mie “ag S812 Nort road St. 
wig a 17, 19, & sit Sheldon St. Pittsburgh, F 29 Sullivan Block. 
Marior Oma re Ne 42 red bin Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 
1 Ce . Toth nd Le Providence, R. Toronto, Ont. 
Plain! a Ss. 206 Wa shin ngton 786 Queen St., West 
New Orleans, La. m City, ne Dallas, Tex.  Winaipes, Man., ” 
65 38 Fe site ity St. No rth Co N. it. Re He: = “w Place. Roslyn Road. . 
n-HHeredity of Inebriety,’ by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application. Les.ig E. KnELEY, M.D., LL.D- 
5 a 
CHEW 
Try a * 
“Lipton” High Ball B eeman S 
Made of ; 
The 
4 s 
Original 
i } 


Finest Matured Old 


Irish Whiskey 


Botiled by LIPTON, Ltd., 
DUBLIN ano LONDON. 





Sole Agents U. S. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
29 Broadway, N. ¥., Hartford, Conne 











THE GREAT PASSENGER LINE OF AMERICA—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 











| 25.0208 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 


Gon F- 
- $2.00 year 














Ready in Book 





Form Sept. 10 





CARDIGAN 


b 
Robert W. ‘Chasibies 


The Historical Novel of the Season 


A GREAT AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL NOVEL 








This is unquestionably Mp. 
Chambers’ s greatest work. No 
serial story in Harper's Weekly 
has eber attracted more fa- 
vorable comment. It i. is, beyond 
guestion, 








Illustrated. $1.50 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 














